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POETRY 


[From Parley’s Magazine. } 
THE DOG. 


will not come,” said the 
And she patted the poor dog’s head, , 
And she call’d him and pleasantly smi’ld, | 


But he heeded her not, in his anguish wild, | 
Nor arose trom his lowly bed. | 
<‘Twas his master’s grave mon he chose to rest,— | 
ded it night and day— | 

The that in his grateful breast, 
For the friend who had fed, controlled, carest, 


Might never fade away. 


And when the long grass rustled near, 
Beneath some hast’ning tread, 

He started up with a quivering ear, 

For he thought ’twas the step of his master dear, 
Returning from the deac. 


But sometimes, when a storm drew nigh, 
And the clouds were dark and fleet, 
He tore the turf with a mournful ery, 
As ifhe would force his way or die, 
To his much lov’d master’s feet. 


So there through the Summer’s heat he lay, 
Till Autum’s night grew bleak— 
Till his eye grew dim with his hope’s decay, — 
And he Seed, and pined, and wasted away, 
A skeleton gaunt and weak. 


And oft the pitying children brought 

Their off’rings of meat and bread; 
And to coax him away to their homes they songht; 
But his buried master he ne’er forgot, 

Nor strayed from his lonely bed. 


Cold Winter came, with an angry sway, 
And the snow lay deep and sore; 

Then his moaning grew fainter day by day, 

Till close were the broken tomb-stone lay. 
He fell, to rise no more. 


And when he struggled with mortal pain, 
And death was by his side, ; 

With one loud ery that shook the plain, | 

He called for his master—but all in vain, 


might be judged to have passed the meridian of 
life, on account of the dimness of his eyes, and 
his furrowed brow; yet, on a second view, an 
observer would judge that he had scarcely 
reached that period. He was rather bloated 


_and corpulent, and it was easy to perceive that 


the lustre of his eyes had been quenched rather 
by intemperance than time. Yet, with all these 
defects, his form and features bore marks of 
having been at one time handsome. 
D’Egville insisted, in a peremptory tone, on 
Stewart’s singing a Gaelic song. The host en- 
leavoured to appease him, and proposed an ad- 
journment. This would not satisfy the St. Do- 
mingian, he became warmer on the subject; 
pne or two of us interfered, amongst the rest 
myself. I was next to him, and his unreasona- 
ble ire was suddenly directed to me. Amid the 
confusion created by this unpleasant affair, Cap- 
tain S. put a period to it by declaring with a 
smile of good humour that he now recollected 
a highland song. «Silence was restored, and to 
the tune of the ‘Highland Laddie,’ the captain 
sung an ‘Ode of Anacreon.’ The effect pro- 
duced by this witty ruse is indescribable.— 
D’Egville’s education, like most of those in- 
structed in the colonies, was corfined to one or 
two of the living tongues, and some of the ex- 
terior accomplishments; so that the Greek ode 
passed muster well enough with him for Gelic; 
besides, his senses were rather obscured by 
wine. Two or three of the company understood 
the noble languages in which the bard of Na- 
mos sung, and could scarcely restrain their 
laughter at the whim of chaunting his lay to a 
Gaelic air. Three or four more of the party 
knew enough of the classics to find that Stewart 
was singing Greek: these smiled; but the most 
interesting countenance to contemplate, was 
that of a Mr. Donald M‘Phearson, a native’ of 
the Highlands; he knew not a word of the dead 
languages, but he well knew that Greek was 


{not Galic; he displayed a gallery of faces; at 


Then stretched himself, and died. oy 
TALES. 


HENRI D’EGVILLE; Or, The Duellist. 
Shortly after my arrival on the other side of 
the Atlantic, business called me to the island 
of ——. Although my sojourn there was brief, 
and I was not possessed of a single introductory 
letter, yet I found no difficulty in getting into 
the most respectable society the place afforded. 
West India hospitality, in those days, threw 
open every door to the stranger. ‘Times have 
changed,’ and although the planters cannot say 
‘we have changed with them,’ inasmuch as 
they possess the same warm feelings as formerly, 
unfortunately they havewmo Icnger the means to 
indulge them. ‘Things were otherwise in the 
times I speak of (1817): it was during that year, 
in the island of , that I dined witha large 
party who were entertained by a merchant.— 
The dinner was excellent, the dessert superla- 
tive, and the madeira, claret, and champagne 
exquisite. During the repast I was called upon 
to take wine with every gentleman in company 
(some twenty in number), and had the gallantry 
to pledge every lady present. After the des- 
sert, the king’s health was drunk, the ladies re- 
tired, and the speechifying commenced. We 
all assured each other that these were the hap- 
piest moments of our lives. The bottle circu- 
lated freely, and after several songs were sung, 
our host proposed rejoining the ladies, when 
one of the party begged, ere we took our cof- 
fee, to call upon Captain Stewart for a Gzlic 
song. To this, our host acceded; but the Cap- 
tain, a prepossessing, though somewhat melan- 
choly-looking man, objected, for a very suffi- 


first he looked most profoundly mystified, not 
knowing what to make of the fine-sounding 
tones that Stewart was uttering. Then he 
seemed highly indignant at the insult the Cap- 
tain was offering to kis mother tongue; but the 
prudence for which most of his countrymen are 
remarkable, got the better of his patriotic ire, 
and he smiled in applause of the singular strata- 
em. 

‘ The Greco-Galic song ended; a burst of ap- 
plause followed; none were louder in their ap- 
probation than D’Egville, who, drinking a large 
claret glass of madeira to the health of Stewart, 
said that the Scotch was a language almost as 
soft and musical as the French; and requested 
the captain to translate his song. This request 
the captain good humoredly complied with, by 
turning Anacreon’s ode literally into English. — 
D’Egville was so delighted at the gallantry of 
what he called the Highland poet’s praise of 
beauty, that he shook Captain Stewart by the 
hand, who looked at the Creole with a very 
equivocal expression of countenance, which, 
the latter being ‘Bacchi plenus,’ could not ob- 
serve, 

Nothing particular occurred during the rest 
of the evening, when the party broke up. As 
my path home lay towards the sea, I accompani- 
ed Captain Stewart on his way to join his boat, 
which waited to put him on board his ship—a 
fine West Indiaman, on the eve of sailing to 
Europe. He had been a master in the navy, 
enjoyed half-pay, and by permission of the Ad- 
miralty, I believe, was now in the merchant ser- 
vice. During our walk I had some conversation 
with him, and congratulated him on his ingeni- 
ous stratagem of substituting a Greek ode fora 
Gaelic song, diverting several of us, and at once 


cient reason, declaring, that although a high- satisfying and turning to ridicule the silly and 
lander, he had been educated at Edinburgh, and impertinent demand of the inebriated French 
had been so little among his native mountains, Creole. He told mein reply to a remark 1 
that he could scarcely speak the language of his' made on his classical attainments, that at the end 
fathers, nor did he know one highland song.— of ten years’ service in the navy his trifling col- 


This answer satisfied all, save he who moved the 


legiate acquirements were nearly forgotten, but 


call; this wasa Mr. Henri D’Egville, a ci-devant| being in 1814 appointed to a single station on 


colonist of St. Domingo, who, at an early period 
of his life, had escaped after the revolution in 
that island. He wasaman, that at first view 


the western coast of England, and having much 
leisure and little society, he renewed his ac- 
quaintance with his long neglected friends of 


again paused, thin added in a voice tremulous 
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Greece and Rome, “ one of whom, you see,”’ he 
observed, “got me out of the ludicrous dispute 
with Mr. D’Egville; but he is equally quarrel- 
some when sober; one of his dangerous descrip- 
tion should not be admitted into respectable 
society.” 

“Is he a duellist?” At this question of mine 
the captain paused in the conversation, and 
stopped walking: after a lapse of some time he 
said, with agitation,x— 

‘* True, sir—most true: a duellist should be 
shunned by the worthy part of mankind. But 
yon wretched D’ Egville is worse than a duellist: 
he is a murderer!—at least, so I account one 
who, by continual practice with the pistol, can 
hit the ace of hearts at fifteen paces—who, by 
being ‘ out,’ as it is called, so frequently, si so 
accustomed to human destruction that he can 
make bons-mois and take snuff the moment 
before he pulls the trigger;—one whose talent 
for getting insulted is so exquisite, that he has 
been known to wear a new hat tied round with 
rope-yarn to attract nutice, which notice he has 
resented, made into a quarrel, and finally 
brought toa duel. . He has the blood of some 
twenty,victims to account for!” 1 shuddered 
to think that I had been in companionship with 
such a cold-blooded assassin. ‘* Some villains 
have a conscience,” continued the Captain, 
“but this man seems to have none; he is still on 
the watch for fresh victims, and seems never so 
happy as in the prospect of twelve paces and an 
opponent. I have heard of an assassin who de- 
clared that he could never look at a clock at the 
time the hands pointed to the hour when his 
black deed was perpetrated, but he beheld the 
face of him s he murdered glaring at him 
from the dial. Tet, strange to say, D’Egville 
having wantonly lestroyed many, with a fiend- 
ish delight, seek. to add to his guilt.”—Stewart 


with emotion, ‘while I, having in my youth 
slainone man i} duel, the remembrance is 
permitted to haynt me through life!” ‘The re- 
mark was of anature and made in a manner to 
preclude a reply: after a pause of some minutes, 
the Captain resumed—* And yet, according to 
what is called ‘honour,’ I acted rightly. 1 
sought not the quarrel. My fellow-student, 
Cameron, in 2 theatre, brutally insulted a young 
lady: I interfered, and he struck me. I called 
on him for ‘:atisfaction;’ we met, and although 
I never before exploded an ounce of powder, at 
the first shot Cameron staggered, fell, and after 
a few struggles of agony ceased for ever to 
breathe! And yet the recollection of this event 
embitters my days. Do I sleep amid night vi- 
sions, I behold the prostrate form of Cameron 
writhing in death struggles, and hear the mortal 
rattling in his throat! Am Lsick, low-spirited, or 
lonely, I see him with his smoking pistol drop- 
ping from hisaand, staggering and falling! Of- 
ten on a serelie night, when the dark bosom of 
the ocean glittered with the moon’s rays, have 
[beheld hisshrouded cadaverous form rise from 
the deep, ard glide across the horizun;—plainly 
amid the howlings of the storm have I heard the 
short cry ofagony, between a yell and a groan, 
that he muttered when this fatal arm slew 
him!’ 

We walk:d in silence some distance further, 
each busy vith his own reflections, until 1 was 
preparing ttake leave of my companicn, when 
he invited me to go on board his ship, the 
‘Planter.’ As the rain had fallen heavily that 
day, it broight a great cloud of musquitos, 
whose sting I could avoid by sleeping at sea; 
and my nev friend had so won upon me, that I 
frankly accepted his offer. His gig was waiting 
for him, in vhich we embarked, and in a few 
minutes we ascended the accommodation-lad- 
der. It wa late, or rather eariy, that is to say, 
about two oclock, and weretired to rest, the 
captain in lis state-room andI in a cot in the 
cabin. Iskpt soundly, and the next morning 
was awoke dy the steward, who acquainted me 
that breakfst wasready. A head-ache imme- 
diately infomed me how I had spent the pre- 
ceding niglt, to remedy which the Captain ad- 
vised me tc spend the day on board, where the 


business on shore, and that little I felt no incli- 
ae to go about, so I followed the prescrip- 
ion. 

The cargo of the Planter being completed, 
Stewart had little to do, so that the morning 
was spent in conversation, he being a great 
talker, and was, besides, what great talkers 
are not often—a deep thinker. It is true, he 
had some singular ideas, yet if not always just, 
they were original; he was sometimes errone- 
ous, but never dull or trivial. 

‘Who can that be coming on board, yna 
shore-boat?’ asked the captain, looking through 
his telescope. ‘ AsI live, it is that scoundrel 
Wilithorpe, ‘* Captain Willthorpe of the Co- 
lumbian service,” as he calls himself. 

‘Who may that be.’ 

‘One of the Duellist’s fraternity; report says 
he killed a brother republican officer, by the 
ingenious plan of loading his pistol with a ball 
cut in quarters, and joined neatly together. I 
can guess the purpose of his visit.” The boat 
came alongside, and a person inquired if the 
@ptain was on board receiving an answer in 
the affirmative, he mounted, the ladder. He 
was a young man of rather an effeminate ap- 
pearance, to obviate which, he had cultivated 
immense whiskers, and a most warlike pair of 
mustachios. His head was remarkably erect, 
and his cheeks puffed out with affected im- 
portance; his gait was ‘would be military.’ He 
wore a rather threadbare surtout, covered with 
enormous frogs, and a high black stock,— 
there was a mixture of formality, overstrained 
politeness, and military non-chalance in his ad- 
dress that reminded me of a private in the bar- 
racks, who affects to imitate his officer. 

‘Have the honour of addressing Captain 
Stewart?’ The Captain bowed assent. 

‘ That sir, being the case, sir, I ah—* have, 
ah—to request the honour of ah—a private in- 
terview, sir—’ 

‘I cannot conceive that you have any busi 

ness with me, that this gentleman should no- 
beapartyto.” t 
‘May I presume to ask, fir, if ah—this gen- 
tleman asthe honour, si, ah—of being, sir, 
your friend.’ This he sad eyeing me, and 
laying a strong emphasis or the last word. 

* Whatever this gentleman has the honour of 
being, can be of little consequence to you, sir; 
will you be pleased to opet your business” At 
hearing this rebuff, Wilkhorpe elevated his 
head to its utmost height, puffed out his 
cheeks, pulled up his fale collar, and then, 

formally took from his pocket-book, a note; 
which he handed to the Captain, saying, ¢ Will 
you, sir, be pleased t peruse this, ah,—note, 
sir?? Stewart took the note and read these 
words, evidently wntten by a hand whose 
nerves were none of the steadiest,— 

‘Le Porteur, M le(apitaine Vilthorpe mon 

ami, est charge de l’afaire d’honeur entre le 

Capitaine Esteuarts e| moi, 


| Hewat D’Eevitte.’ 
‘ Well, sir,’ said Stwart, after reading this 
brief epistle, ‘ What Hoes Mr. Henry D’Eg- 
ville mean by this noti??, ‘He means, Sir, to 
send me to you as his friend, Sir, in order, Sir, 
—ah—that I mayexphinto you, Sir, that he 
conceives himself greatly insulted, Sir, by your 
conduct in regard to} pretended Galic song; 
Sir, last night at the !able of Mr. Invoice, Sir, 
and not doubting, Si#, that he has the honour 
of sending to a gentkman and a man of hon- 
our, Sir,—ah—he he requested me, Sir, to 
say-—ah—that he hofes to have the pleasure 
of meeting you—ah+to-morrow at gunfire, on 
thebeach behind Igwnna rock, Sir—ah.’ 
‘ Mr. D’Egville shill not have the pleasure of 
meeting me ashe cals it; by which he means 
the pleasure of additg me to the line of the 
score he has already murdered.’ 
‘Surely, Sir,, tha is not the answer you 
would, Sir, send ta a géentleman—ah, whom 
you have insulted Sit ah—am I to understand 
that you refuse to mé¢et my friend” 
‘I speak, and you vy boner English;—do 


air is muchcooler than in town. I had little 


* The Captain introdaced a kind of drawling interjec- 
tion between every fivewords. 
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you wish me to send an answer in Galic or 
Greek to Mr. D’Egville” 

‘Are you aware, Sir, that my friend Mr. 
D’Egville, Sir, will conceive your refusing to 
meet him to be the effect of cowardice” 

‘It matters little to me what the conceptions 
of your friend may be on the subject,’ said 
Stewart, with the admirable coolness he had 
preserved through the interview. 

‘And, Sir, are you aware, Sir—ah—that my 
friend, Sir, thinking the—ah—man who would 
be base enough to insult him, Sir, without 
having the courage to meet him as a gentle- 
man, deserves to be treated as a scoundrel. He 
will feel himself called on publicly to chastise 

ou.’ 

" The colour rushed into Stewart’s face at 
hearing this insulting menace; but in a moment 
he was cool. Putting himself in Willthorpe’s 
attitude, and admirably mimicking his voice 
and action, he said, ‘ Are you aware, Sir, that 
by honouring me, Sir, by going down this ac- 
cummodation ladder, Sir,—ah,—you will save 
me the disagreeable necessity, Sir, of pitching 
you, Sir,—ah,—overboard, Sir.’ This remark 
was made in sucha manner that it provoked 
the mate, carpenter, steward, and two sailors, 
who had unperceived drawn within earshot, to 
a boisterous fit of laughter. Willthorpe co- 
loured deeply, and tried to smile in contempt; 
but he looked, to use the mate’s reading of a 
passage in Shakspeare, ‘like patience on a 
lee-cat-head, smiling at a wet-swab.’ 

‘Lhope,’ said Stewart, ‘that Mr. Willthorpe 
will not give me the trouble of protecting h 
from insult.’ Willthorpe thought the hint too 
good to neglect it: so, descending the latter, 
seated himself in the boat, and, darting a 
revengeful look at the Captain, went ashore. 

‘I know not,’ said Stewart calmly, ‘ nor care 
I what may be said of my conduct; but having 
once shed the life’s blood of a man, my con- 
science forbids my accepting any more chal- 
lenges. I conceive life too estimable a gift to 
treat its Giver with ingratitude, by throwing it 
away to satisfy the fiend-like propensity of one 
I despise.’ 

‘ Your resolution does you honour, but should 
he—’ I was about to express that which I 
should not on recollection. I took the awk- 
ward course of stopping in the middle of my 
sentence. 

‘I anticipate your thoughts; you need not 
fear to utter them. You would inquire how I 
would act was this D’Egville to put in practice 
what yon cat-faced youth threatened. I have 
about my persou te sears of five ‘wounds in 
front.” These are honourable marks of my 
having served my country; three of those were 
obtained on board'the Victory, the day that 
the greatest naval htro that ever the oeean bore 
exchanged a life «f gloro for immortality.— 
‘These scars’—he two on his breast 
as he spoke—‘are {00 deep to be effaced by 
the hand of an inebfiated duellist.’ 

These resolutions were noble: (but, alas, for 
human nature) they were not kept. Within an 
hour of this conversation, Stewart had business 
on shore to ‘ clear out’ his vessel, preparatory 
to his sailing the folloving morning. Being 
free from the disorder wth which I awoke, I 

accompanied him, Afte we landed, and while 
Stewart was giving orders to one of his sea- 
men, D’Egville, who hid waited for him at a 
corner, sprang unperceved and unexpectedly 
upon him with an activiy that what surprising 
for a man in his state. fe struck the captain 
‘with a small borsewhip icross the face; and ere 
Stewart recovered himsdf, vaulted into his sad- 
dle and rode off. ‘Thiswas done in the pre- 
sence of several persons Never shall 1 forget 
the terrible expression of Stewart’s ceunte- 
nance. On ordinary occaions his features were 
handsome and so regular that one might judge 
them incapable of strongy indicating any deep 
passion; but now they were inimitably and in- 
expressibly awful, The nost violent indigna- 
tion and the blackest wath flashed from his 

eyes, and distorted ever: linement of his vis- 

age, which became absilutely party-coloured 
with conflicting emotion, 

_After some minutes I kad, or rather dragged, 
him into my apartments; vhich happened to be 
on the ground-floor withn a few yards of us.— 
He was quite passive. Iconjyred him to mode- 
rate his rage; he seemel to hear what I said, 
but burst into a terrible hugh. ‘Tears are sel- 
dom shed by agony: grojns, and even execra- 
tions, relieve it; but the laugh of wrath indicates 
the climax of human passion. After a pause, 
he walked, witha hurried step, across the apart- 
ment several times, then stopping short, called 


me by my name, and asked me if I was near. I 
answered in the affirmative, and he again tra- 
versed the room; when he , and said in 
a deep tone—‘ Yes, it shall be so; 1 will rid the 
world of a murderer at the expense of my life 
Tropic, where the d—— are you?” _ 
‘Here, Sir? He grasped my hand with a 
force that brought the blood to my nails; and 
looking me in the face said— / 

Will you be my friend on this occasion?” To 
remonstrate with him for inconsistency in his 
present state of mind was madness: besides, I 
felt too indignant at D’Egville’s conduct to at- 
tempt to specify him. I, therefore answered 
in the affirmative. ‘ Listen then to the terms I 
intend sending this >he paused for an 
epithet; but memory could supply him with one 
with which he chose designate his enemy. He 
briefly told me of the plan he had formed to rid 
the world of D’Egville, and at the same time 
sacrificing himself. His proposal was so dread- 
ful, that after a pause I declined being his se- 
cond. 

‘What!’ said he, ‘you would be my friend, 
as it is called, and place me at ten or twelve 
paces from the assassin safely to destory me?— 
no matter, I will seek some other—but where? 
—true!—No one will, perhaps, second a man 
who they are sure would be killed, so I’ll meet 
him without a second. Willthorpe, the bullet- 
splitter shall officiate for both!’ was ina hor- 
rid dilemma. I had to choose between the al- 
ternative of seconding him ina affair in which 
both the principals were morally sure of being 
killed, or of leaving him to fall unattended by a 
friend—perhaps exposed to the machinations of 
Willthorpe, whose conduct and character were 
infamous. After a moment’s consideration, a 
kind of hope whispered to me that Stewart 
would escape. 

‘I will be your friend,’ I exclaimed, ‘in this 
dreadful affair.? He said nothing but embraced 
me. ‘But hold! I must send four of our sea- 
men to dig our grave; then write my will, and 
give directions to my mate—remember the hour 
is six; and the place, on the beach behind Igua- 
na rock. On no other coisideration will I 
fight.’ 

‘I will recollect.’ 

‘ Away, then!’ I left him, sought the dwell- 
ing of D’Egville; and was ush:red into his pre- 
sence. 

Although it wastwo o’clock ie was at dejeune; 
this repast consisted of a stroig-seasoned dish, 
called ‘ pepper-pot,’ and a botle of claret; on 
my entering he rose, bowed, and said, ‘a votre 
service, Monsieur.’ I briefly thanked him, de- 
clined his invitation, and informing him that I 
bore a message from Captain Stewart. At hear- 
ing this his countenance brightesed, and took 
a demoniac smile; anticipating my errand he 
said, 

‘Ah, he at length consents to meet me: 1 
wonder a man of his former profession should 
give me such trouble to make him act like ‘un 
homme comme il faut.’ ’ 

‘You have rightly guessed the cause of this 
visit; and will, of course, have no objection to 
meet my friend, at the place that Captain Will- 
thorpe proposed?” 

‘None whatever.’ 

*[t now remains with me to rame the terms 
on which Captain Stewart will encounter you.’ 
* Ah, bah! asto the terms, Willthorpe and 
yourself will settle them on the growud.’ 
‘Pardon me, sir; Mr. Willthome is a man 
with whom I wish to have as littlcintercourse 
as possible. I must, therefore, tel you how 
you are to fight.’ I then briefly reated to him 
the preparations Stewart was makng to insure 
his own and his antagonist’s death. D’Egville’s 
face grew as dark as a thunder-clouw. 

‘I fight as a gentleman; I never trn butcher 
—I will not agree to those terms!’ 

‘On no other will my friend me¢ you—you 
are an excellent shot, he is not; hy therefore, 
proposes to equalize the chances, ¢ rather, to 
wash out your insult and his dishomur with the 
life’s blood of both. Refuse to met him on 
those terms, and there is no specie of degra- 
dation but Captain Stewart willhea) upon you. 
Nay, sir, look not upon me so mencingly, but 
give me your answer.’ D’Egville eed me from 
head to foot with a glance of contenpt. I add- 
ed, ‘I come not here, Sir, to hav: a personal 
altercation, but to know from you thether you 
dare meet my friend on those deperate .but 
fair conditions; or do you refuse hischallenge?” 

‘I refuse a challenge? I, Henr D’Egville, 
of Cape Francois, refuse a challenge? I will 
meet your friend, and on his own trms.’ 

* Precisely at six, behind Iguana Rock.’ 


'¢] will be there? 
I bowed formally and left him. 


‘ever saw. In spite of this remonstrances, they 


As I quitted| carried him round the decks on their shoulders, 


the house I heard ‘himesll out, ‘ Jean Pierre,/ huzzaing like madmen. ‘The news of the event 


bring me my pistols; Louis, run and call Vil-| spread through a whole convoy of merchantmen 


thorpe; he is next door at the billiard table.’ 
At six the parties met, that is, D’Egville 


Willthorpe, Stewart, and myself, were on the) Plafiter’s, 
appointed ground, behind an immense black 
rock, on the sea-coast; in this place, had been 
dug by Stewart’s people a grave capable of 
The earth or sand that 
came out of it, had been removed to some dis- 
tance. It was across the grave the combatants provincial towns in England, lived a small mas. 
were to hold a handkerchief, and fire at a sig-| ter manufacturer, a widower, whose only child 
nal; escape from death was hopeless. The 
glorious sun was just setting—Stewart took a) ship, the delight of her father’s heart, and the 
melancholy look at the orb of day, assured of} especial delight ofone other beside her father, 


its being his last; methought I saw his lips) as will appear in the due course of this his- 
move in inaudible prayer, yet his mien was} tory, 


firm—that of D’Egville was sullen and im- 


holding two bodies. 


moveable. 
loaded by Willthorpe and myself. 


to determine who should give the word of com 
mand to fire; to this I agreed, and he gave me 
a coin to decide the wager. I was suspicioui 
of this man from what I had heard of him, and 
therefore, glanced atthe piece. It was fortu 
nate that I used this caution; for it had twe 
heads, and no reverse! it was the halves of twe 
split dollars, so neatly joined that the eye could 
not detect it, but by looking carefully at the 
rim. Willthorpe, amongst other of his accom. 
plishments, was a professed gambler; the trick 


of jojning two heods, or reverses, of a coin, is yetnot so ashe now loved his beautiful and 
an old one among the fraternity, called black-| cheerful Mary. 
I feltcertain that something unfair was 


legs. 
to be attempted in giving the fatal word; I 
knew not, nor have I since discovered, of what 
nature this wasto be. Without seeming to no- 


tice the cheat, I turned the ruse against him-| dusk just closing in, stood at the threshold of 
self, by giving him, with dissembled careless-| his master’s door, and Mary stood, too, very 


ness, his dollar, and requesting him to toss it; 


he bit his lips with codcealed passion, but could | all the freshness of the season, all the charm and 


not refuse; I called ‘ head!’ and of course won. 


The growlof D’Egville, and his look of gloo- 


my despair, confirmed my suspicions, and con- 


the pistols were placed in their hands. 


firm; D’Egville’s eyes gleamed wildly; his teeth 
were clenched, and he held his breath as if he 
mechanically tried to screw his ‘ courage to the 
sticking pitch.? A tremendous emotion was 
however visible on his lips, which increased. 
I paused,—and his agitation became greater,— 
I resolved not to give the fatal signal for a few 
moments. [I still paused:—it was as I hoped, 
—the whole of the Haytian’s features became 
distorted,—his teeth now chattered,—at first 
the handkerchief, and the pistol dropped from 
his paralyzed hand—his knees shook,—his legs 
refused to support him; he reeled and fell into 
the grave! 

There he lay on the ground, having the ap- 
pearance of one attacked at once by palsy and 
ague. Stewart sprang across the grave: but 
seeing the humiliating position of his enemy, 
threw down his pistol, and with an attitude, 
tone, and manner, that I never saw surpassed 
for dignity exclaimed,—* Poor fallen wretch! 
you are too much an object of pity to excite 
wrath.’ 

He wasindeed a fallen wretch!—fallen as 
Satan,—but how unlike the djuntless ‘fiend 
that Milton drew.’ Henry D’Egville, the dread- 
ed duellist,—the slayer of twenty men,—who 
delighted in the prospect of a mortal combat 
more than a miser joyed at gaining a treasure, 
lay on the earth which his presence had too 
long polluted—its vilest and most despised 
creature,—shuddering like a falcon that I have 
seen within the reach of a serpent, while the 
terror-struck bird had neither the power of de- 
fence or flight. His acquaintance (friends this 
man had not) declared that his paroxysm of pa- 
nic was occasioned by a long course of ill-health 
and debauchery—whether it was entirely cor- 
rect [am unable to say. IE hurried Stewart to 
his boat, which was some three hundred yards 


off, and we embarked,—leaving the prostrate: him to sulk in his own company.’ 


D’Egville to the care of his friend. 


Two of the boat’s crew had been (concealed out at the door, as their swarth forms darkene 


from our view) spectators to the whole of the 
transaction. So thatwhenwe got on board, 
they related ail that had taken place. The 
Planter’s crew, who adored their captain, re- 


ceived Stewart with the most heartfelt joy 1 


The pistols of our principals were) Warwick, was, perhaps, more in high repute 
_ The Co-) than favour among those with whom he associ- 
lumbian officer proposed tossing up a dollar) ated, or whom he employed; he was exact and 


vinced me that he was privy to the plan, what- 
ever it was, of hissecond.—The handkerchief! @ncealment: it is a great fault, with such a fa- 
was held by the parties across the grave, and 


‘Gentlemen, are you ready Yes!’ was 


their reply ia low deep voices. I cast a look at|us. I know your father well: he loves you very 
the parties.—Stewart’s locks were calm and fondly, it is true, but though h® is your father, 


}in the harbour. The crews of each vessel gave 
»| us three cheers, which was replied to by the 


A STORY OF MODERN SCIENCE. 
BL LORD MORPETH. 

In the neighbourhood of one of the largest 


was his daughter Mary, the pride of her town- 


The tradesman of whom I am speaking, Mr. 


trustworthy in his dealings,grave and uncommu- 
nicative in his manners; he was fond of keeping 
his own, which was one of the few expressions 
he was wont to lavish upon his hearers; he stood 
by his bargains, and to his rights; and neither 
the king nor his workmen would have found it 
easy to get more than their strict dues from 
him. But whatever may have been thought of 
his social qualities, in the limited range of his 
domestic character he was kind and tender; he 
had loved his deceased wife most affectionately, 


Upon one fine evening in early spring, when 
Mr. Warwick had gone out to attend a periodi- 
cal meeting of his trade, Walter Carroll, his fore- 
man, the day’s work being over, and the gray 


near; the weather was clear and still, and it had 


even all the melancholy of the hour. 
There apparently had been a pause for some 
time, which at length was broken by Mary. 
‘No, Walter, good can never come out of this 


tler as mine is to me, itis a great sin. I must 
tll him all.” 


‘Nay, Mary dear, if you do, ‘tie all over with 


Mary, he is a proud man; he thinks that people 
should always keep their places, and if he sus- 
fected that I had dared to look up to his daugh. 
tex, it would be an awful day for us,” 

“But 1 cannot bear this weight on me any 
longer; it makes every thought in my head feel 
sotight. Let mespeak to him, or it will be the 
death of me, Walter,’ 

‘Then my kind angel, give me but a little bit 
more time, I know I shall be able to work up 
my way; } am young, strong, and willing; I trust 
in God, and I love you, Mary: never doubt, 
there shall come atime when I may claim you 
openly, and even your father will not grudge 
you to me.’ 

‘Hush, Walter, there are James and Hugh 
Boyland coming from their work; I willstep in 
while they pass; I never can bear the sight of 
| these men.’ 

‘Are you coming this way home, Master Wa- 
ter!’ said one of the two slouching and sinister 
looking men, who now swung by along the path 
before the house with a gait which bespoke, or 
at least assumed, recklessness and defiance. 
‘Not yet awhile; I have something to look af- 
er. 
‘Ay, I believe you, and more, too, than old 
pani has given to your keeping—eh, Wal- 
er! 

‘My affairs are in my keeping; let me re- 
commend you to lovuk to your own.’ 

‘Nay, man, never speak big at us; though you 
do call yourself foreman here, we are not of the 
stuff to be domineered over by any white-faced 
fellow of your kidney; we can let pride down a 
peg or so, can’t we, Hugh!’ 


who was at all times of « less disputative and 
mose practical turn, ‘we must be sharp, and 
can’t afford to be dawdling here all night; leave 


‘Are they gone?’ said Mary, timidly peepin 


in the fast deepening twilight. ‘Oh! Walter, 


it makes my heart cold to hearyou talking with — 


these men.’ 


‘Why should you mind my talking with them, 


| dear” 


‘Come, James,’ here put inthe said Hugh,’ 
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‘J cannot hela its you. kaow what. things ali 
says of them. 

suppose you.mean about the hos- 

‘tals. Now, Mary, you must remember that 
ev Resurrection-man is not a Burker; and I 

cannot but say that when the state of the laws 
throws such. temptation imto the way of needy 
men, it has much to answer for as well as they. 

‘ And does my Walter stand up for such prac- 

ices’? 

ee do not fly off ina pet, angel; why, I 
will tell you, I once thought it my duty to 
mention it even myself to your father, but I was 
sorry that I did, for he only asked me what such 
things were to him; they were good workmen, 
and that was all he had to do with.’ 

‘ Well, do not let us talk more upon the hor- 
rid subject. Oh, Walter! how comes it that 
you are so unlike all about you »—if people only 
knew how good, and gentle and true-hearted 
you are, they would alittle excuse me for’ —— 


‘For what, dear Mary?” 
‘Walter, it is not like you to ask; you know 


ove you truly.’ 4 
" Slee you for the word; and [love you in my 
heart of hearts.’ } 

‘You do!’ thundered in Mr. Warwick, close 
behind him; ‘this, then, was the reason why 
Hugh Boyland told me I was wanted at home. 
You scoundrel and black villain, out of my sight! 
out of myservice! Ifyou are not gone quickly, 
lll knock the life out of you!’ and to the abuse 
and threat, he added a blow. 

‘Walter, Walter,’ cried Mary, ‘ remember 
he is my father.’ 

‘You have spoken in time, Miss Warwick,’ 
replied Walter. ‘Yes, sir, L am gone: you may 
have some right to complain, but young hearts 
will not be hindered; and I knew how you 
would receive the intelligence, im whatever 
mode it might first reach’ you. ButT will not 
be the cause of quarrel between parent and 
child; ifI am out of the way, you will not be 
unkind to her, sir, will ye? I pledge my word 
that without pegmission I will enter into no cor- 
respondence wif her in my absence, and I will 
not return till Well, sir, I see my sight of: 
fends you; so, God’s blessing be on your roof!’ 
He turned from them, and was soon lost in the 
darkness. 

Between the father and daughter thus left 
alone together, there was silence for some little 
time; at length Mr. Warwick said, in a slow, 
still voice, ‘Go in, you—I had rather not talk 
with you yet; I will walk up the street for an 
hour to cool myself, and then return to you.’ 

A little way behind Mr. Warwick’s house was 
a walk through a rugged grove or thicket, car- 
ried along the steep and rocky bank of the 
river, which, while it fed several water-mills, 
and consequently ministered to purposes of 
trade and civilization, retained itself all the sav- 
age wildness ofa mountain torrent, rapid, cha- 
fing, and deep; it might be fancied to convey 
a warning, by its unceasing foam and brawl 
amidst sooty forges and the clink of workmen, 
that the triumphs and the benefits of human in- 
dustry and skill have their limits, and that Na- 
ture in her utmost subserviency to Art is still 
sovereign in Creation. 

Probably without analysing so nicely the 
reasons of their choice, the lovers had always 
preferred this path to any other: it had the re- 
commendation of comparative solitude; its na- 
tural beauty would notbe unheeded by minds 
which had more than the ordinary refinement 
of their station; and it was now endeared to 
them by the first awoval, and all the after con- 
fidences ofa pure and fervent, though clan- 
destine passion. 

About a quarter of an hour after the close of 
the interview lately described, Walter Carroll 
was leaning against the trunk of a farge gnarl- 
ed oak, which stood by the side of this path at 
the point where it issued out upon the highest 
point of the rocky bank, which there rose to a 
very great height perpendicularly above the 
stream; after listening for some time to its 
hoarse rushing, as toa sound which harmonised 
well with emotions vague, hurried, and gloo- 
my, his ear turned to a tread which came tim- 
idly along the path, and made him exclaim: in- 
stantly, ‘What you, again, my darling Mary” 

‘Thank you, thank you,’ she cried, ‘that is 
what I came for. The last time you spoke to 
me, you called me Miss Warwick, and I could 
not part upon that.’ 

_ ‘Why then, my Mary, I was, perhaps, think- 
ing more of the father’s blow than of the daugh- 
ter’s truth.’ 

‘Oh! you must forgive him, Walter; I came 


almost think, whenI. remember what he has 
been to me from my cradle till. within the last 
half hour, that God will not forgive me.’ 

‘I see, then, you repent of having allowed me 
to look so high; you. would. have every thing 
between us off and over.’ 

‘Walter, you deal not fairly with me; more 
than all to tell you this have | now come here 
with much risk, much blame; but before we 
lose sight of each other—and that, in this bad 
world, isno such slight matter—I could. not 
rest without telling you that, though I will ne- 
ver leave my father’s house without his consent, 
though I applaud your noble promise, made 
even while you were smarting under insult, 
good and generous Walter, not to keep up any 
stolen intercourse with me, (may I be pardon- 
ed for having led you into this momentary 
breach of it!) still, in absence or in sight, in 
sorrow. or in joy, in life or in death, Mary will 
remain your true and faithful love, yours alone 
and yours always. And now I must not be 
missed at home; go and prosper, dear—dearest 
Walter’, 
‘One kiss, my own Mary.’ 

She gave it; but immediately started back, and 
said, ‘Did you not hear something move among 
the youug trees?’ 

They listened; but all seemed still. ‘I had 
only ears and.eyes for you, Mary,’ said Walter, } 
after the pause; ‘but there cam be nothing.— 
Let me at least see. you to your own door for 
the last: time.’ 

‘As you value my. peace,’ answered Mary, ‘do 
not even stirfrom the place where you now 
are till [can have got back.—Promise.’ | 

‘Go, my angel; and may our God in heaven 
guard you!’ 

Mary immediately left him, and darted along 
her path homeward with so quick and lighta 
foot, that, upon reaching the entrance of the 
thicket within which she had met herlover, she 
came close upon two men engaged in deep and 
apparently somewhat mysterious conference; 
the encounter of all the parties was so sudden, 
that they each seemed in some degree startled 
and confused. One of the men was the first to 
speak. 

* Why only think now! is it you, Miss Mary?’ 
‘James Boyland!’ she replied, rather faintly; 
‘and you too, Hugh! it is a pleasant evening:— 
I will pass on, if you please.’ 

‘I say, Miss,’ said James, ‘where have you 
left Walter Carrollthis nice dark night?’ 

‘Why do you ask that!’ she answered, very’ 
hurriedly; ‘why should you want to know?” 

‘No offence, Miss; good night, and service to 
you. I say; Hugh,’ added James, as she bound- 
ed off along the well-known track, at least 
twice as rapidly.as before, ‘I’ll lay you a full- 
grown stiff one to any empty coffin that he’s 
not many paces off.’ ; 

‘Very like; suppose we look,’ responded 
Hugh. 

When Mary reached her home, it was a 
great relief to her to find that her father had 
not yet returned thither. She had passed 
through much in the last hour, and. now, in the 
first moment of inaction, she hardly felt able to 
bear up against all she had at once to undergo— 
grief, remorse, love, fear and hope; yet not so 
much any of these, as that exhaustion of body 
and spirit which results from the variety as well 
as intensity of conflicting emotions, and which 
condenses, yet confuses them all@ She wrote a 
few hasty lines, in whichshe expressed herself 
with maidenly modesty, frankness, and firmness, 
respecting her lover; dutifully, penitently, and 
re-assuringly towards her father. These she 
left upon his table, and then retired to solitude 
at least, to prayer, to meditation, if not to rest. 

Nature will, however, have her dues, and 
how capricious and depositic a power is sleep! 
how it loves occasionally to triumph over all 
probabilities, not only the accidents of time and 


place, or the operation of the senses, but the]. 


play of the paasions,and the moods of the mind. 
Amidst the most enchanting scenery, the most 
exquisite music, the most exciting oratory— 
while the eye and ear are delighted, while the. 
soul is captivated by genius, or exalted by piety, 
or racked by misery, it willcome, in malice or 
ia mercy, an officious intruder or a welcome 
guest, and if it have the softness of down, it has 
the strength of adamant. 

In other words, Mary Warwick woke very 
Iste, and she again viewed it in the light ofa 
respite, that the first dreaded interview with her 
father could not take-place till the business of 
the day was over, as she well knew that from 
his prescribed round. of occupation he never 


to tell youso; you know he was sorely tried; I 


upon any account swerved. When it did ar- 


= 


rive, she found that she had miscalculated its 
character; he met her, and no frown was gath- 
ered on his brow, no reproach was glanced trom 
his eye, he did noteven so much as allude to the 
subject which must of necessity have been so 
fully the present to the minds of both; the 
look with which he surveyed her was grave, 
but compassionate, and the words which he ad- 
dressed to her were spare indeed, but kind in 
tone andimport. Hisdaughter keenly appre- 
ciated this behaviour, and began to measure 
the depth of her own fault by the extent of his 
forgiveness. 

Several days passed along in whichno new 
circumstance of any interest occurred. Mary 
spent many of her solitary hours in the grove 
and under the tree. we have had occasion to 
mention. After these, she would certainly seem 
pensive and absent; but at other times, in the 
discharge of her ordinary household duties, an 
the society of her father, to whom she felt anx- 
ious to pay redoubled attention, and who, in 
return, seemed manifestly touched and softened 
by these evidences of her undiminished filial at- 
tachment, she appeared to have regained the 
composure, if not the cheerfulness, of her form- 
er bright aud sunny nature. 

The first check to this comparatively even 
and fast-improving disposition of mind she re- 
ceived from a piece of intelligence which was 
casually conveyed to her. One evening she 
was. sitting by, when one of the ‘ operatives’ 
in Mr. Warwick’s employment had come to 
speak to him upon business; in fact, there was 
some apprehension of a ‘strike’ among the 
workmen; and while they were engaged in dis-. 
cussing the matter, the man observed, * You 
see, sir, it takes us ata great disadvantage, for, 
what with the absence of Walter Carroll’ 

There was a deep sigh in one place—a signi- 
ficant ‘hush!’ in another, 

‘And both the Boylands being gone too,’-—— 

‘The Boylande gone!’ cried Mary; ‘and when 
did they go? 

‘We missed them all the same night, Miss Ma- 
ry; and where they have gone, no man knows.’ 

‘Have mercy upon us!’ seemed to be mutter- 
ed by Mary’s lips. She added, ‘Be sure, Wil- 
liam—you, father, to0, promise me—let me hear 
directly if you knoy any thing about the Boy- 
lands.’ 

‘Why, my girl’ answered Mr. Warwick, 
‘what is your head running on? But 1 must talk 
this affair over, wih William Bracy, so you had 
better wish me good night.” 

‘Good night!—Father, give me your blessing 
to-night.’ 

The next communication was destined to con- 
vey a still more fatal shock. She was sitting 
with her fatherin the same way upon the next 
evening, when an attorney and constable from 
the large county town, about fourteen miles off, 
were shown into the apartment. 

It would at no time have been according to 
the tenor of Mr. Warwick’s disposition to re- 
ceive a domiciliary visit of authority with any 
great mark of deference, and he now requested, 
with some appeirance of discomposure, to be 
made acquainte¢ with the motives of this intru- 
sion. 

‘We are come sir,’ said the attorney, ‘to re- 
quest you will accompany us to , where 
two men, whom we understand to have been 
in your employgent; of the name of Boyland, 
are under arrest upon a most serious charge.’ 

‘They have murdered Walter Carroll!’ ex- 
claimed Mary,and fell back upon her chair. 

‘How comei the young lady to have so clear 
an insight inte the nature of their offence?’ put 
in the attorney. 

Mr. Warwi:k replied, ‘ You are not called 
upon, sir, totuke any notice of what falls from 
my daughter;private occurrences have taken 
place of late ii my family which have much 
shaken her neves; she shall retire, and then’— 
‘Nay, fathey said Mary, rising recovered and 
collected, ‘I an ready to do what must be done, 
and to say wlat must be said;I will go with 
you sir.’ 

‘My dearchld, you could be of no possible 
use; [ really cinnot allow it.’ 

‘On the cortrary, sir,’ here again interpased 
the attorney, Miss Warwick seems to know 
more of the matter than any one else; and I feel 
myself bound to convey her with us. I am 
sure, sir, you Bust yourself feel too keenly for 
the interests d justice to interpose any obstacle. 
We are most mxious to gain all the possible in- 
formation thatcan be,gathered upon the subject 
without loss d time, as the judges are now in 
the town, andsuch is the state of public excite- 


upon €very account, to bring on the trial during. 
Nothing farther was to be said. Mr. War- 

wick and his daughter accompanied the attor- 
ney to the county town, and their depositions. 
were taken before the magistrates, who were: 
still prosecuting their inquiries at that late hour 

of the night. _ Before they broke up, it was 

finally determined to put the prisoners on their 

trial immediately, 

It was at an early hour on Friday mornin 

that the judge, a grave and eloquent leidenias 
entered the thronged and expecting court. On 
each side of him the benches were filled with 
county magistrates, medical practitioners, and 
even many of that softer sex who often lose their 
natural repugnance to details of blood and hor- 
ror in the sense of strong excitement, A woman 
would instinctively shrink more than a man from. 
entering the cell of a maniac ora felon; but 
place her once within it, and she will explore 
the working lineaments, and hang on the broken 
accents, with a far more eager and intense curi-: 
osity. Immediately in front of the judge were 
placed the two Boylands, strongly fettered, with 
an expression of countenance in which nervous 
anxlety seemed to blend and almost lose itself 
in haggard stupor. In the. semi-circle beneath 
set the gentlemen of the bar, wearing by far the 
most unconcerned appearance in the whole as- 
samblage, though, perhaps, less so than upon 
ordinary occasions. In the rear stood the mot- 
ley group of those who occupied their scanty 
place by no other privilege than. the superior 
strength or dexterity with which they had float. 
ed in at the head of the thick mass which still 
besieged the door of the court house, and held 
angty parlance with the javelin-men who guard- 

ed it. 
Before, however, the few formal preliminaries. 
had been achieved, deep silence reigned within 
and without; there was that excitement in the. 
case, and that execration of the crime, which 
awed curiosity into stillness, and suffering into. 
submission. 
The trial proceeded. Now atrial, perhaps 
the most interesting thing of all others in any. 
adequate case to hear, is frequently tedious and 
unsatisfactory to read, when the necessary 
length and repetition are unrelieved by the im- 
posing effect of all the exterior circumstances, 
and by the interest of those nice minutiz inthe. 
behaviour of parties, which are food for ocular 
observation exclusively. Under this apprehen- 
sion, I think I should do well to content my- 
self with presenting to my reader a brief sum- 
mary of the statement delivered 4 the judge in 
summing up the evidence, which had spread. 
over several hours in anxious and interesting, 
inquiry. 
‘Gentlemen of the jury,’ said he, ‘I feel it 
needless to mention that the case, upon which 
you have bestowed so much attention,rests upon 
what is commonly called crcumstantial evi- 
dence; no direct proof of the charge has been 
brought to bear upon the prisoners; it will of 
course be for you to decide whether the combin- 
ed facts inferthat degree of certainty which can 
alone justify a verdict against them, The first 
person examined was the porter of the hospital; 
he identifies the body, as brought to him by the 
two prisoners, exhibited by him to the chief sur- 
geon, and afterwards recognised by numerous 
persons as the corpse of Walter Carroll. We 
have here the offence of body-stealing. brought 
home to the prisoners, yho are likewise stated 


by the same witness to have been long addicted 
to the same practice, andto have frequently sup- 
plied the school of anatony with subjects clande- 
stinely, and I need not say illegally obtained;this 
is notthe place orthe occasion which could tempt 
me to palliate any breach of the law; nor amI 
inclined, on the other had, either with re 
to the prisoners at the bir, or indeed any offen- 
ders, to aggravate the fuilt of such mal-prac- 
tices, as the state of sojiety, and of the law it- 
self, may perhaps have 
However this may be, 
nothing to produce anysuspicion of that fouler 
crime for which these nen are indicted, save 
the existence of a possitie motive toit being es- 
tablished in their insta 
which we should scasc 
selves to impute, or evin imagine, were it not 
for the horrible experiqce of our own latter 
days. 


ect 


ne far to engender.— 
we meet with 


—a motive, it is true, 
have permitted our- 


You have next heardthe very clear and scien- 


tific evidence of the chief surgeon, who states 
that his attention was inmediately attracted by 
the appearance of the body; he 
sons for being positive that it had never been 


ives his rea- 


ment and alarm, that it becomes most desirable, 


interred, and that death must have been occa- 
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sioned either by throttling or possibly by drown. | 
ing; this alternative is rendered more remarka- 
ble by part of the evidence which subsequently 
occurs. The constable is then called, who upon 
the information communicated to him by the 
two previous witnesses, arrested the prisoners | 
in the street; there is something awfully strik- 
ing in the observation which James Boyland ad- 
dressed upon this occasion to his brother Hugh. 
‘Murder! Hugh—which” I should be most 
anxious to avoid pressing any thing against these 
unfortunate men more strongly than the neces- 
sity of the case would seem to warrant; It ap. | 
pears, however, that in the hurry ard shock of 


the moment, this exclamation was uttered. We oy 


have next a large and quite a sufficient body of | 
proof to identify the body sold by the prisoners | 
as that of Walter Carroll; we have upon this 
point the deposition of more than one of the fel- 
jlow-workmen of the deceased—of the master 
who employed him—and of the unfortunate 
young woman, whose story 1s so pathetically 
blended with these proceedings. ‘I here follows 
a long chain of evidence, detailing the circum- 
stances which took place previously to the de- 
ceased being seen for the last time; we have it 
stated by a female neighbour of Mr. Warwick, 
that she was standing in her door-way upon the 
fifth instant towards dusk, that she observed 
Carroll talking to Mary Warwick, as very often 
happened, she added; that the two Boylands 
passed by, and some high words ensued between 
the prisoners and the deceased. Gentlemen, I 
attach no importance whatsoever to this circum- 
stance; if the deceased met his death by the 
hands of the prisoners, you may be assured that 
it was very different, it was a more sordid, if 
not a more criminal, motive than rancour or re- 
venge which ministered the temptation. If we 
were to look to such causes for the origin of this 
dark deed, far more cogent ground of suspicion 
would lie against Mr. Warwick himself, for it 
appears from the evidence of the same old gen- 
tlewoman, as well as from the testimony of the 
father and the daughter themselves, that Mr. 
Warwick having accidentally overheard enough 
to persuade him that a clandestine, though to 
all appearance an otherwise Honourable, attach- 
ment subsisted between his‘daughter and the de- 
ceased, under the irritation—I may say, the na- 
tural irritation of the moment, although he now 
speaks of the circumstances with aregret which 
does his heart credit, gave utterance to some 
very violent reproaches, and struck a blow at 
the deceased. I thought it my duty, indeed, to 
make a particular inquiry respecting the nature 
of that blow, but 1 was given to understand that 
it did not seem to produce any sensible effect 
at the time; far less could it have subsequently 
occasioned death. Here it might occur that the 
injury which Mr. Warwick imagined himself to 
have received in tht very tenderest point to the 
heart of a parent, may have led him to the per- 
petration of a mote deliberate and effectual 
mode of vengeance! With this possible view, 
not only did 1 myself strictly question those in 
his neighbourhood and employment respecting 
his principles and character, which seem to be 
in high repute for regularity and probity, but 
we heard very minuately stated what took place 
* upon their separating that evening. Mr. War- 
wick dismissed Carroll ‘rom his service, forbid- 
ding all correspondence with his daughter, and 
the deceased strictly promised that he would 
keep up no intercourse with her during his ab- 
sence. Whereupon Cerroll walked away. 

‘But here another conjecture presents itself, 
with a far greater shov of likelihood to the 
mind. The deceased bad just been detected in 
a clandestine intercoure with the daughter of 
his employer; he had been dismissed from his 
employment with disgnce and insult: he had 
been forbidden to meet he had bouad himselt 
not to correspond with the woman he loved; 
in the state of mind wit: which he must have 
turned from that threshold, is it impossible, is 
it improbable, that he slould have been tempt- 
ed to commit suicide? _ see by the depositions 
which have been placec before me, that the 
prisoners have never vied in the statement 
which they made befor the magistrates, and 
which they have repeatid to us, that they dis- 
covered the body upon thetsame evening in the 
river, some way below tle town, and that they 
could not resist the temptation of an object of 
sale ready found to thei) hands. I will fairly 
own that I should at once have admitted this so- 
lution of self-destruction, had it not been for the 
witness last called, Mary Warwick. She gave 
her evidence under circunstances, and in a 
manner, full of such gertle candour, and such 
subdued wretchedness, that authorise a strong 


reliance upon the truth of what she said; it ap- 
pears that she again met the deceased upon the 
same busy evening; that they agreed together, 
while abandoning, in accordance with the pre- 
vious promise, all immediate intercourse, to 
look forward with hope to its future renewal 
under better auspices; that his last words to 
her were expressions of piety and cheerfulness; 
that she left him standing at a particular spot, 
which she describes as well known to her, un- 
der an old oak tree, on the brink of a steep 
bank or cliff above the river; that immediately 
after quitting him, near the entrance of the 
same wood, at a distance of about three hundred 
ards from the oak, she suddenly came upon the 
prisoners; that she heard them express an ex- 
pectation that they should find the deceased 
near at hand; that she went forward on her re- 
turn to the village, and that they moved on in 
the direction of the spot where she had left the 
deceased. Here, gentlemen, the case closes. 
In my recapitulation of the evidence, as each 
successive fact suggested the opportunity, I 
have endeavored to point out to you the diffe- 
rent conclusions that might be consistent with 
the testimony to which you have listened. The 
duty to make the application lies now solely 
with you. 1 will not trust myself with any fur- 
ther comment; and I here leave the momentous 
decision in your hands.’ 
The jury begged leave to retire; at the end 
of ten minutes they returned into court, and 
stated that they were agreed upon their verdict. 
The officer of the court asked, ‘How say 
you, gentlemen of the jury, is Hugh Boyland 
guilty or not guilty” 
‘Guilty.’ 
The same question and answer were ex- 
changed with respect to James; the officer en- 
tered the verdict upon the parchment before 
him, then half turning round, as if to ascertain 
whether the preparations of the judge were 
complete, he addressed to the prisoners the 
usual question whether they had any thing to 
say, or knew of any thing why sentence of death 
should not be passed upon them, They repeat- 
ed, hardly and doggedly, their asseverations of 
innocence. Proclamation enjoining silence was 
then made, after which, the judge put on his 
black cap, and thus addressec them :— 
‘Prisoners al the bar, yot are now, upon 
evidence which had left no doubt of your guilt 
upon my own mind, convicted by the jury of a 
crime, which I know not hew adequately to 
characterise. In the records of depravity I 
should be ata loss to find its parallel; it com- 
bines, in a degree hitherto unprecedented, all 
that is most mean with all that is most ferocious 
in our nature—the deepest villany of a civiliz- 
ed condition with the darkest craelty of savage 
life. Gain has made worse cannidals than hun- 
ger. Deeds which, I should havefondly hoped, 
would hardly have occurred to the license of 
fancy, we learn, by the terrible experience of 
the two last years, have been reserved to be 
the shame and stain of a Christian community— 
of an enlightened zra—of the British nation. 
The evil is growing to a frightfel head; old men 
and young children, the crippled and the in- 
firm, the destitute and the delicate, dave not 
trust themselves either iu our rural lanes or in 
our city thoroughfares; upon the cold pave- 
ment, at the social board, in the proffered bed, 
the unsuspecting victims have fogn) their doom: 
many a hearth still misses from its accustomed 
circle those who have gone forth and do not 
return, while all the casual accilents of life 
give rise to the most torturing ap?rehensions. 
Miserable men! for guilt so enormus, the law 
has wisely, nay, I had almost said hunanely, pro- 
vided that the punishment should beas exempla- 
ry,and in a case like the present it becomes dou- 
bly important to allay,‘ as far and % soon as we 
may be able, the alarm and horror which have 
crept over society. Of that other world, which 
lies beyond the cognizance of this'frail tribu- 
nal, I will not here trust myself wih speaking; 
to your spiritual attendant, and to ‘our hearts, 
I leave the awards of eternity. Slrink, shrink 
deep into yourselves, while you cnsider how 
before them fades ‘into mere nothagess even 
that awful sentence, which I, your eathly judge, 
must now pronounce upon you. That sen- 
tence is, that you may be now takin hence to 
the place from whence you came, and thence 
on Monday next—on Monday nea,’ repeated 
the judge, with as mcuh emphasisas he could 
command, and with an effect whicl seemed to 
arouse even the prisoners fram theirsullen apa- 
thy, ‘toa place of execution, and that you be 
there severally hanged by the nect until you 
are dead, and that after your death your bodies? | 


be delivered to the surgeons to be dissected and 
anatomized according to the statute—and may 
the Lord of his infinite goodness have mercy 
on your guilty souls!’ 

Within ten minutes the prisoners had been 
removed, the comments interchanged, the car- 
riages called, the witnesses dispersed, and the 
judge (I tell it not in disparagement of his hu- 
manity orsensibility, but as an instanee of the 
manner in which the most formal common-places 
of life will jostle with its darkest miseries and 
widest horrors, ) was seated at dinner in a com- 
pany which had long been waiting for him; be- 
tween a prosing lord-lieutenant and a punning 
magistrate. | 

Why should I dwell upon the painful prepa- 
rations for the necessary catastrophe’ From the 
few hours of life allotted to the condemned cul- 
prits | turn for a moment, ere I close my me- 
lancholy tale, to their desolate and heart-broken 
victim. After the trying scenes of the court- 
houses, andthe powers of mind there put forth 
by Mary Warwick, there-action was too strong 
for her exhausted frame and withered spirit; 
her father had been extremely anxious to take 
her back to her own home upon the evening 
of the rrial, but neither then, nor during the 
following Saturday and Sunday, was she in any 

anner able to leave the lodging which they 
occupied in the noisy street of the assize town. 
She felt herself better on Monday morning, and 
after having attempted to swallow a scanty 
breakfast, she was about to tell her father, 
whose assiduity and tenderness towards her 
seemed to increase every instant, thet she 
thought herself equal to the journey, when her 
attention was attracted by his fixed and earnest 
gaze through the window of their apartment. 
She rose and went beside him, when her feel- 
ings sustained a deep and harrowing shock at 
the sight she there encountered: the gate of the 
prison was open, a vast crowd was gathered in 
the street, and a kind of procession was mov- 
ing slowly towards a large wooden structure 
which appeared in the distance. The thoughts 
which shot through her mind induced her to 
kneel down, and with closed eyes and clasped 
hands to pray for grace to be able to forgive 
the murderers of her peace and love. When 
she again raised her head, her father was stand- 
ing before her with a countenance violently, 
and even wonderfully, agitated. 

‘Where is my hat, Mary” he exclaimed; ‘give 
it me instantly !” 

‘Here, dear father: what is it you would be 
about’? 

‘Mary, you remember the night when you 
last saw Walter Carroll” 

‘Oh—oh!—do not talk of it.’ 

‘Do you remember that we parted in anger?” 

‘Alas! yes, father.’ 

‘Mary, we met again that night.’ 

‘Father!’ 

‘Mary, those men are not guilty of murder.’ 


When Mary recovered from the deep faint- 
ing fit which immediately followed the utter- 
ance of these words, and lifted herhead slow- 
ly from the floor upon which her whole length 
still lay prostrate, and opened her eyes dimly, 
and then sent them inquiringly round the room, 
she perceived that she was alone; then came 
recollection, and with it a shock that at once 
shot activity along her limbs, and numbness 
through her soul; but this she soon shook off, 
too, and rushe® into the street. 


The judge had risen that morning from his 
breakfast, and had ordered round to the door 
the carriage which was to convey him to the 
next town upon the circuit, when he was told 
that a young woman, apparently in great dis- 
tress of mind, requested to see him upon busi- 
ness the most urgent. 


‘Ido not know,’ said his lordship, ‘what it 
can be about; but admit her.—Miss Warwick!’ 
for Mary had already forced her way in, and 
was kneeling at his feet. 


Pale, haggard, panting, she just gathered 
breath to articulate, “fhe Boylands are innocent! 
—Quick, my lord, quick!’ 


—Where is Mr. Warwick? —— Well, what 
now? 

‘An express, my lord, from the the ander. 
sheriff.’ 

‘ And why this’—let me see:—‘I have de. 
layed the execution till I receive instructions 
from your lordship. Mr. Warwick has just ap- 
peared at the foot of the gallows, and acknow- 
ledged himself the sole murderer of Walter 
Carroll!’—Whiat does it all mean” 

Mary answered him faintly, ‘ [t means that I 
am now alone in this world. Be thou with me, 
O my God!’ 

She still knelt, and the judge did not bid her 
rise. 

Mr. Warwick did eventually suffer in the 
stead of the Boylands, He made a full confes. 
sion before his death, from which it appeared 
that, irritated and stung beyond all control by 
suddenly coming upon the stolen interview, and 
witnessing the parting embrace of the lovers, 
he had sprung upon Walter as soon as his 
daughter had left him, and pushed him,at once 
from the cliff upon the edge of which he stood, 
intdé the torrent beneath. If the catastrophe 
has confirmed the expression of the murdered 
Walter, ‘that every Resurrection-man is not a 


the law which has just taken place will prevent 
those who are not yet, from becoming so. 


* I give this part of the sentence for the beaefit of an- 
iquarians 


Saturpay, Jury 12, 1834. 


ACCIDENTS ON THE EQSURTH. 

We have not heard of a single eccident that oc- 
curred in this vicinity on the Fourth, but we regret 
(o state that this was not the case every where 
throughout the country. A number of accidents, 
some of them of a serious nature, occurred in New 
York. A man in Pearl street had his hand badly 
burnt, by the explosion of a rocket he was putting 
off. The roofs of two several houses were set on fire 
by rockets, but soon extinguished. A cracker was 
thrown into a store in Pearl street, which broke the 
glass case and set the goods inside of it on fire. A 
cracker was thrown into the window of a lodging 
room in Pearl street, and set the bed on fire. A lit- 
tle girl had her clothes set on fire by a cracker in 
the Park, and would have been dreadfnlly burnt, 
had not her cries brought relief, when the flames 
were extinguished. Several ladies had their dre sses 
set On fire and badly burnt. A negro’s hand was 
badly burnt by the discharge of a cracker. A 
son’s face up Broadway was badly burnt, by cracker 


firing and the sight of his eye endangered. 
Two unfortunate individuals met with a most un- 


lucky accident at Saratoga Springs, while engaged 
in firing a salute—the discharge from the cannon 
carrying away the arm of one, and injuring those of 


the other so badly as to make it necessary to amputate 
them both, 


A WRETCH. 


human shape, named Hiram Adams, alias Jenkins, 
who set fire to the advertiser’s house on the night of 


the lives of the family put in imminent jeopardy.-- 
This fellow Adams had married the advertiser’s 
daughter, and having treated her brutally, she was 
obliged to fly to her father’s house for protection. 
Unable to prevail with her to return, he threatened 


‘Pray rise, and explain yourself:—why, it 
was upon your evidence’ 

‘| know it;—I ama guilty wretch!—I could 
not bear you to think my Walter had committed 
suicide; but he did—you nearly guessed it, my 
lord—he threw himself into the water.—Oh, 
quick!’ 

‘Young woman, you have indeed much to an- 
swer for! Where is my marshal? let him go to 
the under-sheriff directly, and desire him to de- 
lay the execution for an hour: this must be in- 


quired into. Tell my brother I must see him. | 


that impracticable, he expressed his determination 
through the day before the fire to “burn them up.” 
This latter threat he came very near fulfilling; for 


he set fire to the house so near where his wife and | 


children were sleeping, that in less than a minute 
after they made their escape, the burning building 
fell in! Other members of the family but barely es- 
caped with their lives. The miscreant is described 
as about twenty-four years of age, five feet ten inches 
high, of fair complexion, and light hair and eyes.— 
It is very much so be hoped that he will be taken. 


the 26th ult., by which it was totally destréyed, and ~ 


to poison the whole family with arsenic; but finding 


Burker,’ I anxiously hope that the alteration of © 


A Zanesville paper contains an advertisement of- | 
fering a reward for the apprehension of a monster in _ 
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OUTRE-MER, No. 2. 

Lilly, Wait & Co. of Boston, have just published 
the second number of ** The pilgrimage beyond the 
Sea,” from the pen of Professor Longfellow. i The 
admirers of the exquisite sketches contained in the 
first number, may be assured, that the second is fully 
equal to the former. 

Among its best papers we would include “ the 
Baptism of Fire,” * An Old Soldier, ” and the Val- 
ley of the Loire.” The work may be obtained of 
their agent, C. P. Fessenden, Dock st. 


THE DEATH OF MONK LEWIS. 

It is the general impression that Monk Lewis, the 
author of several monkish romances, and whose 
works are familiar to every novel readrr this side the 
Aulantic, died of Sea Sickness. But it is stated ina 
late number of the London Metropolitan, that he 
perished ofthe Yellow Fever, and the following in- 


teresting particulars are given: 

“He grew restless and impatient, continually pac- 
ing up and down the deck, and spouting forth Italian 
and German poetry in a wild and impassioned tone 
of voice, acbompanied with violeat gestures, On the 
13th of May these serious symptoms rapidly inereas- 
edin him, and becoming every hour worse and 
worse, at six o’clock the following morning he ex- 
pired in the greatest bodily and even mental agony; 
for such was his delirium that loud and bitter groans 
and fearful imprecations burst from his lips whilst 
suffering the last pangs. 

“Jt is very much to be regretted that the remains 
of this accomplished gentleman (and perhaps too ce- 
lebrated an author) were not preserved and brought 
home to be buried in the sepulchre of his family, 
the dust of genius being in some measure sacred to 
the soil from which it sprung. But, on the contrary, 
the corpse of the deceased was carried on deck, al- 
most as soon as the last breath had departed; and be- 
ing rolled up in the ship’s colours, it was laid on the 
stern, where it remained untila slight shell of deal 
boards was nailed together by one of the carpenters, 

‘Into this humble coffin the body was then care- 
fully fastened down by the lid, and four eighteen- 

ounders attached to it, in order to sink it;a common 
white sheet, such as sailors use in their hammocks, 
finally wrapped round the whole, why or wherefore 
it is difficult to guess. Captain then proceed- 
ed to read over the burial service, several of the 
passengers and most of the crew being present; after 
which, in obedience to his commands, the deceased 
was committed to the deep, At the first plunge, 
the coffin disappeared entirely; but rising again, the 
sheet that had been fastened round it became partial- 
ly disarranged, and the air introducing itself between 
its folds, inflated them; and buoyed the coffin up, 
so that it floated on the surface of the waters, just 
like a boat with its sails full set. It was first ob- 
served by a few of the passengers, from a window 
in the front cabin, where suddenly to their surprise 
and terror, they beheld this novel and spectre like 
object borne up by the swell of the sea almost ona 
level with themselves. Never shall I forget the 
thrilling sensation caused by so appalling an appari- 
tiun—imagination can seareely picture any thing 
more horrible, coming as it did so unexpectedly. | 
wasat that time a mere child, almost an infant, but 
such impressions pass not away! Around the vessel 
that coffin-bark danced like a fearful mockery; then 
heaving heavily over the surf, as unwilling still to 
part from the living world, it bent its course towards 
the shores of the Havanna, and was soon lost to the 
straining sight of the awe struck spectators; whether 
it arrived at those shores, or was swallowed up in 
the whelming waves, we have neger been able to as- 
eertain, 

‘he impression that Mr, Lewis made on my par- 
ents was that of a very reserved yet very kind-hearted 

man; he appeared _to feel for the sufferings of any oc- 
casionally indisposed person on board, and particu- 
lary for my eldest sister, who almost fell a victim to 
the same fatal disorder which terminated his career. 
Before it manifested itself in bim, he used to come 
trequently, and rap at the door of our birth, and ask 
after her health iu the gentlest tones, never forget- 
ing to such enquiries with some 
gilt for the fevered invalid, such as a shaddock or a 
bottle of soda-water—-ariicles of which he had 
brought on board a plentiful supply. He also pos- 
sessed an old-fashioned piano, bound with brass bands 
for travelling; and often did he while away the drea- 
ry hours ever attendant on a long sea-voyage, by hit 
exquisite touch on that instrument.” 
“+I must not forget to mention, that Mr. L. expi- 
red in the arms of the same person who was afier: 
wards present at Lord Byron’s death; and of whon 
his lordship speaks in his journal with the highest 
praise, as forming one of the most faithfnl servants 
of his household. His name was Baptista, or ‘Tits 
(for short). He wass Venetian by birth, and cer 
tainly his attention and devotion to Mr. Lewis dv- 
riag his fatal illness and in his last moments, fully 
deserve a similar tribute here; and with pleasure 
the writer bears witness to the unchangeable charac 
ter of a dutiful servant, an humble friend, faithful 
unto death.” 


Rossrry.—Mr. Benjamin Moore, of Ge ttysburg 


turopike road leading from Emmitsburg to Waynes- 
burg, within one hundred yards of Widow Black’s 
tavern, by two roffians, and robbed of the sum of 
$40 or $45 in Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Scrip, 
about $260 in notes on various banks, (descriptions 
not particularly recollected,) and about $1700 in 
notes of hand on various persons. The robbers 
were both white men, middle size; one of them had 
ona green doublet and white hat, with Pittsburg 
cord pantaloons; the other had on the*same kind of 
pantaloons, dark doublet, and black hat. The one 
with a white hat he struck over the face with a riding 
whip—he thinks he is marked about the left eye. 
Mr. Moore has offered a reward of two hundred 
dollars for the recovery of the property. 


ANOTHER INVENTION. 

A gentleman of Cincinnati, by the name of Mason, 
has invented an Aereal Steamboat, in which he pro- 
posed to ascend on the 4th instant. ‘The boat is 
thus described in a paper before us: ‘‘It is about ten 
feet long; the ribs being covered with silk, in order 
to render it very light. The engine, of two horse 
power, is placed in the middle, and turns four verti- 
cal shafts projecting over the bow and stern, into 
each of which are fixed four spiral silken wings, 
which are made to revolve with a sufficient velocity 
to cause the vessel to rise. Over the whole is fixed 
a moveable silken cover, designed to assist in coun- 
teracting the gravitating force, at the same time tend- 
ing to assist in its propulsion forward. ‘lhe whole 
boat, including the engine, weighs 60 pounds, and 
has cost about $300.” 


SICKNESS AT NATCHEZ, 
A letter dated Natchez, June 7th, received by a 
citizen of the neighbourhood of Harrisburg, says:— 
“Nine deaths have occurred at this place since Sa- 
turday last by Cholera, and the Yellow Fever is rag- 
ing to a considerable extent.” 


Suock1ne AccrpENT.—A young man and his $is- 
ter, son and daughter of William M ‘Dowell, of Der- 
ry township, went out from home ina one horse ve- 
hicle, a few days since, when their horse ran away, 
and threw them both out so violently as to kill her on 
the spot, and so seriously injure him as to leave little 
hope of his recovery.” 


RUNAWAY SLAVES. 

The New York Mercantile of yesterday says:— 
“Tt will be recollected that several runaway slaves, 
the property of individuals at the south, were ar- 
rested in this city some time ago, and committed to 
the jail by the civil authorities, until their owners 
should be advised of their capture. Their condi- 
tion has lately excited a deal of sympathy among the 
fanaties, which the latter have ‘estified by the circu- 
lation of inflammatory handbills, containing the most 
unqualified abuse of the officers of the law who were 
concerned in arresting them. ‘The slaves are eleven 
in number, and were till yesterday confined in se- 
parate cells. Yesterday morning, however, the 
keeper of the prison, wishing to have their cells 
cleaned, permitted them to occupy the large hall of 
the second story, taking the precaution to secare the 
windows and lock the door. Having oceasion in the 
course of the forenoon to pass through their apart- 
ment, he entered and locked the door from the ine 
side, and put the key in his pocket. He had no 
sooner done this, than he wasattacked by the whole 


party, with axes, knives and clubs, thrown upon his 
back aud the key taken from him. In this situation 


he was held by six of the villsins, while the remain- 
ing five opened the doorand effecting a speedy egress, 
fastened it from the outside and took to their heels, 
carrying the key along withthem. The cries of the 
keeper for assistance were heard by some of the 
debtors, who promptly relieved him from his dis- 
agreeable predicament, but not nntil the scoundrels 
had made good their escape. Pursuit was imme- 
diately given, and they were all recaptured and lodg- 
ed in their old quarters. ‘he keeper was slightly 
injured in the encounter, but no other injury to any 
person resulted from this daring attempt.” 


There is a man on Long Island, by the name of 
John H. Smith, aged 91 years, whose posterity to the 
fifth generation amounts to 300 now living, and not 


an intemperate person amongst them all. A few days 


was attacked about sunset on Friday last, on the 


ago, says our informant, they all spent an afternoon 
| together at the same house. 


THE MILLER OF ALMORAIMA. 


At a distance of about ten miles from the land- 
gates of Gibraltar is the forest of Almoraima.— 
It covers a space of nearly forty square miles, 
and is chiefly composed of cork trees, although 
there are some of the finest. oaks I have ever 
seen, and which disabused me of a popular Eng- 
lish prejudice—that real oaks were only to be 
found in our own country. Perched on the 
summit of a rugged mountain overhanging the 
forest, stands the fortified village of Castellar, 
better known to the English as the ** Castle of 
Andalusia,” and where the scene is laid of an 
admired dramatic piece. Here resides the 
steward of the owner of this fine property, the 
Marquess of Moscoso, who lives in splendour at 
Madrid, on the income derived from this and 
other extensive estates. A sum, averaging year- 
ly fifty thousand reals de Vellon (two thousand 
five hundred dollars) is alone paid to him for 
permission to drive large numbers of pigs to 
feed on the fallen acorns; and so excellent is 
this food for these animals, that the swine of Al- 
moraima are celebrated in all parts of the south 
of Spain for the firmness, whiteness, and deli- 
cious flavour of their flesh. But a more consid- 
erable source of revenue is from the bark of the 
cork trees, and the enormous quantity of char- 
coal made. This gives employment and sup- 
port to a numerous population who occupy 
small villages of huts, erected on spots cleared 
by the destruction of the trees. One broad road 
through the centre of the wood leads to the town 
of Ximena; from this, branch off on either side, 
innumerable narrow paths which conduct the 
curious explorer to small plains, some of them 
having huts, but many without any sign of in- 
habitants. At a distance to the left ofthe road, 
in a low swampy situation, isa convent which 
takes its name from the forest. It is now inha- 
bited by a few friars belonging to the different 
religious houses of Cadiz and Seville who are 
sent for various terms of from one to five years, 
as punishment fo ecclesiastical offences; a se- 
vere penalty indeed, as those who survive a 
third year’s residence are, for the remainder of 
their lives, tormented withague. About two 
miles south west of the convent winds the Gua- 
daranque, a mountain stream,:on the left bank 
of which is a well beaten track. Following this 
one morning, during a ramble on horseback, I 
came to a rudely erected wooden hut and mill. 
I had often heard mention made of its owner, 
and I resolved to take the present opportunity 
of endeavouring to become acquainted with 
him. I rode up to the door, and was received 
by the loud noise of a pack of yelping snarling 
dogs. 


These were soon silenced by the appearance 
ofhim I sought, the miller—Pepe Romero, a tall 
handsome man, of aboutthirty-five years of age, 
swarthy complexion, large black eyes, and an 
expression of countenance most particularly 
mild and humane. In this instance the phy- 
siognomists—the disciples of Lavater—would be 
sadly at fault. He was dressed in a black curly 
sheep-skin jacket, the edges bound with red 
cloth, breeches of tanned leather, black shin- 
ing leggings curiously embossed and stitched, 
and the usual red thick woollen sash girded 
round his waist. From the side pocket of his 
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had’heard of Pepe Romero; few can reside for 
any length of time at Gibraltar without doing so. 
He is the terror of the the entire district, where 
he has the character of being the most blood. 
thirsty villain in Spain. Report says he has 
committed nine murders, and yet when I have 
asked the scared narrator of these dreadful 
deeds for particulars, some excuse for the crime, 
some redeeming quality of the miller, was al- 
ways stated. I felt, therefore, some curiosity to 
learn from himself an account of the circum- 
stances, and at length I ventured to say that I 
had been told of certain events in which he had 
been concerned. He listened to me with a sig 

nificant smile, and after a short pause, said— 

* You have doubtless been informed that I am 

an assassin; that I deny. If I have shed blood, 

it has never been for hire, for gold, but always 

in revenge of injury to which no Spaniard can 

submit.—in self-defence, or to afford protection 

and to right the weak. You shall hear how 

these affairs happened; and I will tell you, first, 

of the death of the custom-house officer, Juan 

Ramirez, for that is the worst of all, and brought 

me into some trouble. 


“Ttis about two years since that I went to 
Gibraltar and purchased a variety of articles I 
needed, packed them in the usual manner, 
placed them on my horse, and arrived safely 
through the Spanish lines. This ordeal over- 
come, I had arranged with Juan the guarda 
(custpm-house officer) on the San Roque road, 
for a consideration paid before-hand, not to 
search or interfere with me. Guess, therefore, 
my astonishment and indignation, when I found 
that Ramirez, instead of being at his usual post 
near the Almendral, and quietly passing me 
and my cargo, was purposely absent, and in his 
place I encountered a whole tribe of his brother 
sharks, from whom, thus coming unexpectedly 
upon me, there was noescape. I lost my good 
horse and all my purchases. ‘But Pepe Romero 
was not the man to submit tamely to such a 
trick! I vowed vengeance. Juan heard of my 
threats, and fled; but I felt assured that the day 
of retribution would arrive. About a year after- 
wards I was on my way home from Puente. 
Mayorga, crossing the path which leads over 
Carteia, when I met, in its narrowest pass, Juan 
Ramirez, seated ona borico (an ass) slowly jog- 
ging along. He knew me as quickly as I re- 
cognized him, and that his doom was certain. I 
saw in his sinking eye and pallid brow that he 
was aware his fate had overtaken him. Why 
did the wretch return to this part of the coun- 
try, and thus place himself in the way of my 


*Base—avaricious—dishonoura- 
ble villan,’ said I; ‘get down from the, borico, and 


avail yourself of the few minutes you have to 
live, to ask pardon of heaven for your sins, Five 
minutes I give by this watch,’ which I produced 
to mark the time. He did pray, loudly and 
earnestly; but I must admit to you, that his sup- 
plications were addressed to me to spare his life. 
They did not avail him—the minutes passed 
quickly; I levelled and pulled the trigger. The 
fates seemed to favour thetraitor! My gun, for 
the first time in my remembrance, missed fire. 
The unhappy man, having then hope of escape, 
attempted to run away. But it was to be.— 
Fresh priming was soon shaken, and—Murio la 
muerte’—(he died the death)! That gun, with- 
out which [ never leave this roof, sent the un- 
erring bullet through his head. The matter 
made some noise. It was well known that I 


breeches protruded the handle of the formida- 
ble knife, which, though an illegal weapon, is 
possessed ay every man inSpain. Pepe salut- 
ed me gra:efully and with urbanity, demanding 
my pleasure. I pretended fatigue, a wish to 
rest myseFk and my horse, and a desire for re- 
freshmetit 1 was soon seated on a low rush- 
bottomed shair in the outerapartment; my horse 
was led imo a shed behind the hut, disencum- 
bered of suidle and bridle, and a liberal supply 
of fresh clopped-straw thrown before him.— 
During ths operation, a frightful old hag, ap- 
parently tie miller’s only assistant, spread upon 
a small wooden table a coarse but clean cloth, 


laying theteon two large loaves of bread of ex- | 


quisite wliteness, and then she lifted from a 
charcoal ¢ove an earthen pot containing a sa- 
voury oll; My host now entered, and without 
many cer:Monies we proceeded in right earn- 
est to do ustice to this excellent mess, qualify- 
ing it wita comfortable draughts from a large 
leathern bottle filled with very tolerable red 
wine. Taen came the cigars, and here I was 
not unprevided. & furnished my gratified en- 
tertainer vith some which: he pronounced to be 


ligitimos—real Havanahs. I have said that I 


threatened revenge. I had been observed in 


direction of the Qld Roman town [Carteia] 
| on the day Juan’s bo¢y was found dead in the 
‘path, the ass quietly grazing by itsside. A 


Company of soldiers (the mere civil-power 
would not venture t) pay me a hostile visit in 
this forest) apprehended me, and I suffered four 
months’ imprisonmett in Cadiz jail ere my trial 
took place. It cost me money, and I was acquit- 
ted in default of evidence. Now wasIso much 
to blame in this affair?”’ 


I was unwilling uf commit myself by any re- 
ply to this query, an] pretended to be fully oc- 
cupied in lighting apew cigar. The miller did 
not repeat his BReiliea, but continued his re- 
ci 


“ As for another tansaction,” said he, in a 
confident tone, ‘‘and which was also much 
talked of, I think yqu will excuse me altogether. 
It occurred a few since, during the time 
of ‘the Constitution’ that period of terror when 
Spain was misgovetned by three hundred ty- 
rants called the Cortes, who bellowed the word 
‘liberty,’ but put to death, banished, or impri- 
soned every one who did not echo their insane 
cry, and submit tobe plundered of half his sub- 
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stance to pay large salaries to the mock patriots. 
‘Viva el Rey absoluto!’ say 1. Let Spain be go- 
verned by one just man instead of a band of 
needy adventurers. Let us retain her old laws 
and customs, under which she will be more hap- 
py and contented than with your new-fashioned 
French notions and charters, \t was, I say, du- 
ring the second year of this ‘sovereignty of the 
people,’ as it was called, that a detachment of 
those fellows, the nacionales (national troops) 
was on its march from the San Roque to the 
town of Alcala-de-los-Gazules, and passed 
through this wood. Near my mill—not half a 
mile distant—is an humble hut inhabited by an 
industrious old man, a gardener, who, with his 
wife and pretty daughter Francesca, support 
themselves by the sale of vegetables, raised on 
a small spot which they have cleared around 
their dwelling. By dint of hard labour old 
Manuel had at length saved sufficient to pur- 
chase a borico on which he could carry his pro- 
duce to your Gibraltar market, and thus obtain 
a better price. Well—to return to the naczon- 
ales—~a couple of stragglers from the detach- 
ment, a corporal and a private, following at a 
distance in the rear, strayed off the road, and 
came upon Manuel’s hut. They insolently de- 
martded refreshment, and such as could be pro- 
cured, they obtained; then, seeing the ass, they 
claimed the animal for the service of the pueblo 
sobrano (the sovereign people.) In vain the 
old man and woman implored the pity of these 
robbers. ‘The pad was strapped on the “sleek 
beast, their knapsacks and firelocks secured 
upon it, and their prize led off amidst the tears 
and lamentations of the aged couple. But the 
daughter, Francesca, was not idle, During the 
parley, the chiqutia (little girl) had scampered 
with breathless haste to the mill, found me here, 
and made me acquainted with what had occur- 
red. My gun, always ready loaded, was soon on 
my shoulder. I struck across a path where I 
knew I must havea good chance of falling in 
. with the thieves. Sure enough J saw them ad- 
vancing as I stood reconnoitering from behind a 
large quejigo (oak tree) onthe roadside. The 
corporal was sitting on the ass, which was urg- 
ed onward by his comrade following on foot, 
armed only with a long stick, which he applied 
without remorse to the flanks of the unwilling 
beast. They were singing together a constitu- 
tional song, the burthen of which was ‘Mueren 
los Negros,’ ‘Death to the Blacks,’ asthey called 
us loyal men, I never miss my aim. I levelled 
at the corporal, and he fell, adead man! The 
borico stood still, and the astounded private fled 
into the opposite thicket ere I could reload. I 
did nut consider it necessary to follow. I threw 
off the animal’s back the baggage of the sol- 
diers, and led the. boriquillo to his delighted 
owners. | 

“This matter was talked about fora while, 
but none thought it of sufficieut consequence 
to interfere with me. I had only killed one of 
the tools of the detested Cortes, and there are 
few ‘afrancesados’ in this district. What do you 
think of these affairs 

This wasa delicate question. I was released 
from the necessity of answering by the impatient 
neighing of my horse, anxious to quit his present 
quarters. I took leave, but not before my host 
had uttered repeated invitations to meto refresh 
myself as often as I might feel disposed to call. 
at the ‘‘Molino del Conde,” for so his mill is 
named. 

“{ will tell you on some future occasion.” 
said he, ‘‘of the other muertos (deaths) in which 
I have unluckily been concerned, and of which, 
perhaps, you have heard false tales. You will 
not Gnd the devil so black as he is painted.” 

Although I could not bit feel that Pepe Rome- 


When I approached the hut late in the after- 
noon, I found Romero at the door, awaiting my 
arrival, and I received from him a welcome 
greeting. ‘«Qur meal will soon be ready,” said 
he; “and there,” pointing toa tolerable enongh 
couch made up in one corner upon boards and 
trussels, ‘‘you will sleep soundly after your 
walk.” Supper being ended, I produced an- 
other liberal supply of my legitimate cigars, with 
which I had taken care to supply myself. ‘I 
am well pleased to see you again, Caballero,” 
said the miller, of his own accord commencing 
the conversation. ‘I am very glad to have an 
opportunity of telling you some of the circum- 
stances which brougut about the deaths in which 
I have been concerned, and I particularly desire 
to relate to you how the earliest of these terri- 
ble events occurred. Did youever hear of that 
Don Tomas Iglesas, the son of the escribano 
(lawyer) of Los Barrios?” 
I called to recollection having been told that 
a young man of that name had, some years 
since, been killed in a fray in the Cork Wood. 
Well then,”’ continued Pepe, ‘*I will ex- 
plain to you how that happened. It is now 
more than six years that I first paid court to 
Pomasina Iglesas, the most lovely maid of this 
province, the rose-bud of Los Barrios. I need 
not tell you a long love tale; enough to say that 
I gained her heart—that she pledged to me her 
troth. What happy days were then mine!— 
Scarcely an evening passed that I did not find 
occasion *to ride to the town. The reception 
given to me by the family was all I could desire. 
The father, the old Don Henrique, was my 
warm friend in the matter. I must admit that 
at that time my reputation was not what it now 
deservedly is. Alas! my hands were then clean! 
I was of course anxious that our marriage should 
at once be celebrated. Pomasina gave her con- 
sent, but the old people would not permit it 
until Don Tomas, their son, who held a civil 
employment at Ecija, could obtain leave of ab- 
sence to attend the wedding. One night I was 
sitting in the large apartment of Don Henrique’s 
house, playing up the guitar, whilst my beloved 
Pomasina was gracefully moving to the mea- 
sure in a bolero, accompanying herself with the 
spirit-stirring castenets, when the door sudden- 
ly opened, and two men enveloped in cloaks 
entered. In a moment father, mother, and 
daughter, were embracing one of the strangers. 
To me it appeared that he received these en- 
dearments sullenly. He quickly broke away 
from them, and said in a harsh veice, ‘ Have you 
no other welcome for my friend, Don Rafael, and 
myself, after our weary day’s journey over your 
vile mountain roads? Is there not an olla ready?” 
Soft answers to these unkind words were given, 
and assurances of immediate refreshment, to 
prepare which, apparently, the ladies left the 
room. The two travellers now laid aside their 
hats and cloaks, and I looked with no approv- 
ing eye uponthem. Don Tomas was an athle- 
tic, handsome young man, his feateres bearing 
strong resemblance to those of his sister—to 
Pomasina. Rafael, his companion, was a short 
insignificant-looking fellow, with a countenance 
singularly forbidding, sallow complexion, down- 
cast look. | 

At length Don Henrique observing me still 
seated with the guitar in my hand, and evident- 
ly dissatisfied, spoke. ‘Turning towards Tomas, 
‘My dear son,’ said the old man, ina mild and 
tremulous tone of voice, ‘let me make known 
to you Don Jose Romero, the accepted lover of 
our Pomasina. He is a miller well to do in the 
world, and will, I feel assured, make our be- 
loved girl happy.’ I rose, preparedto receive 
the greeting of my future brother-indaw; but it 
was so coldly, nay, so rudely offered, that J 


ro was a cold blooded vilain—one reckless of | could scarcely retrain from showing st once my 


shedding blood, yet, 1 confess, I was anxious to 
bear from his own lips sone further particulars 
of the causes which led him to commit the nu- 
merous murders attribute] to him by common 
report. I, therefore, shouldered my donble 
barrelled Manton, and follbwed by my two faith- 
ful pointers “Grouse” and **Pan,” set out one 
morning from San Roque, soon after my first 
interview with the mille, and walked to the 
mill, determining to make it my head-quarters 
for a day or two, and enjoy the very good sport 
to be found, at all season, in the Almoraima 
Forest. Pepe was from nme, but I explained 
to the old female my intention of returning in 
the evening, in the hope of being accommodat- 
ed for the night. Considering that I am an jin- 
‘different shot, I had a meee wat, day’s sport, as 
vide my game-book, in which I find entered un- 
der that day’s date—woodcocks, bagged 7; 


feelings of deep displeasure. But | lid control 
them, and soon made some excuse fer retiring. 
What a miserable night I passed! Sometimes 
vowing dire revenge against the insolent Tomas; 
then transferring my animosity to hit compan- 
ion, whom I at once pronounced to ke my in- 
tended rival. You will easily infer tiat he was 
so. On the morning of each of the following 
days, [rode to the door of Don Senrique’s 
house, but failed to-obtain an admittmce. The 
family were denied to me, but the! confused 
look of the menial who answered me betrayed 
the falsehood of his assertion, that all were from 
home. The third day was the Patwon Saint’s 
Day of Pomasini. I had long since resolved 
again to entreat that our nupital dayshould be 
fixed, when I presented to my love the appro- 
priate offering of flowers, which you know is 
the custom in Spain upon these anniversaries. I 


snipes, 13; landril, 1. 


reached the door of the house: the nosegay of 


-ther, my kind affectionate mother, and assist 
‘Me in endeavours to soften the obdurate feelings 


delicious perfume was in my hand, but my 
heart sank—my lips could scarcely give utter- 
ance to the usual demand for admittance. I 
was ushered forward. When I entered the, 
room my worst forebodings were confirmed. Po- 
masina sat on the white dimity-covered sofa, 
placed at the farther end of the apartment. 
She had already received the first offering of 
flowers, which she held in hand, carelessly I 
must own, her countenance sorrowful, her eyes 
dim and filled with tears. Besice her, in a con- 
strsined, unéasy attitude, was seated Don Ra- 
fuel; and on chairs ata distance were the old 
couple in evident grief. Don Tomas paced the 
floor in sullen mood. For an instant I was 
staggered; but Irecovered myself, and advan- 
ced towards her whom I loved more than words 
can express. ‘Let me present,’ said I with en- 
ergy, ‘let me offer to my affianced bride these 
token-flowers. They tell of my constancy—of 
my hope. Let my beloved now name the day 
which will make her mine own. 1 would not 
ask this question before others, in the pres- 
ence of astranger too, but that I fear to delay 
it longer, and Don Rafael seems domesticated 
in the family as a second brother., And here 
Iam sure I looked not very blamely on the in- 
truder. He turned away from my fiery glance 
of defiance. Before-any one could reply, Don 
Tomas stepped forward. ‘Let me put an end 
to this foolery,’ said he in a bitter sneering tone. 
‘This can never be. My sister is no meet wife 
for the dweller in a forest. A millerlam told 
he calls himself, but I rather fancy he is of a 
very different trade.’ I could no longercontain 
myself. My hand was upon my knife, a dagger 
of true steel and of Albacete make; but my 
arm was soon powerless. I was clasped round 
by my then guardian-angel. ‘Forbear, Pepe,’ 
said she, ‘forbeat, and draw not weapon in wo- 
man’s pesence, and least of all in mine, and 
that against my brother, my own flesh and blood. 
For my sake attend not to what Tomas says. 
He has been bred up in large cities, and knows 
not us country folk. But let me make peace 
between you; and at all events let me distinct- 
ly declare that I have plighted my faith to 
Pepe. I believe him tobe worthy. My pa- 
rents gave their consent, and I will not retract; 
more I cannot say now. Cometo my dear fa- 


of Tomas, that he may make reparation for the 
unjust reflections he was thrown out against 
Pepe.’ 

‘‘Whilst she uttered these words I had re- 
covered my temper; but the brother, darting 
at me a look of hatred and defiance, made no 
reply, and rushed out of the house, followed 
by his companion. Then did I learn from the 
weeping girl and her sorrowful parents, that 
Tomas had forbid my again visiting them, or 
considering Pomasina as my bride, had uttered 
calumnies against my character, had insisted 
upon my being dismissed, and that his friend 
Don Rafael, should be received as an accepted 
lover in my place.—‘But,’ said Pomasina, ‘1 
will never marry other than yourself. By the 
blessed Virgin, my sure protectress, I vow it! 
Now you, Pepe, must also promise something 
to me, that you will abstain from seeing me 
during the remaining few days my brother stays 
with us, and further, that you will never lift 
your hand against him whatever may be the 
provocation.’ I made the serequired assevera- | 
tions, and I left Los Barrios. For several days 
I moped about the wood, dissatisfied with my- 
selfand with allthe world. One evening, on 
my way home, I met some of the charcoal peo- 
ple, and learned from them, that at the out- 
skirts of the forest, towards ,Ximena, several 
wild hogs had appeared, and were doing much 
mischief in the,small patches of cultivation here 
and there to be found near the woodmen’s huts. 
I resolved to pay these foragers a visit. At 
dawn on the following morning, I was off, 
armed, as indeed, I always am, with that capital 
gun, a good supply of ammunition, and a sec- 
ond knife in my left pocket, in case I should 
come to close quarters witha wounded hog— 
no uncommon occurence in this sport. I was 
unsuccessful in meeting with the marauders; 
although the whole forest, and the usual haunts 
of these animals in their occasional visits from 
the Sierra, are well known tome. I was about 
to give up the pursuit, and turn homewards, 
when I perceived two figures moving down a 
goat-path on the side of a steep hill. It occur- 
red to me that these persons might have. seen 
the game,and could give me some intelligence; 
I therefore loitered about until they might ap- 


attention to every hole and thicket likely to 
prove the hiding place of the swine, than in 
looking towards the two men, so that jt was not 
until we were within a few paces of each other 
that I recognized in them—Don Tomas and his 
friend. They were armed with guns, and 
seemed on a similar pursuit to my own, We 
all three stood perfectly motionless for a few 
seconds. Don Tomas spoke first, advancing 
gradually towards me, holding his gun in his 


his right. ‘Well met, most renowed Miller,’ 
said he, witha bitter sarcastic smile. ‘I am 
rejoiced to be enabled to communicate to you, 
before I set out to-morrow for Ecija, that my 
sister has recovered her senses, and will act 
with her wonted judgment and wisdom. She 
no longer thinks, but in the manner she ought, 
of an outcast like yourself; a chief of bandittj 
for aught I know or can learn!’ As he conclud. 
ed these words he had approached close to me, 
and I felt his hand fall heavily upon my breast, 
as if inflicting a blow. Could man endure 
this? My gun in my hand—cocked—ready for 
the wild hog. Can you wonder that I forgot 
my oath to Pomasina, and that this was the last 
act and speech of the wilful young man? I step. 
ped back a few paces, and—he died on the 
spot. ‘Murder!’ shouted Rafael, as he levelled 
his gun at me, and in an instant I felt that I was 
wounded, But it wasa coward’s aim, and I was 
not disabled sufficiently to prevent my rushing 
upon him, and despatching the meddling: foo! 
with his trusty knife. ‘The presuming scoun- 
drel; to think of Pomasina, as his wife! For 
him and his fate I had no compunction;—TI fee] 
no regret. But when I looked on the corpse 
of Tomas, marked his strong likeness to his sis. 
ter, I almost lost my senses, and fled, like a 
guilty man, as I am, to my house. 

My wound was slight, in fact the ball had 
merely grazed my side, but I did not leave the 
mill for several days. 
longer endure this state of suspense, and I rode 
towards Los Barrios. Near the cross which 
stands on the summit of the hill, overlooking 
the town, I meta man with whom I was well 
acquainted. ‘* Where are you going, Pepe,’ 
said he, with a look of consternation. ‘ Do 


sas, and Don Rafael Aranda, after being missing 
from home, for several days, were found dead 
in the Cord Wood, murdered; and that you are 
suspected of having done the deed! The mass 
for the repose of their souls is to be chaunted 
to-night—to-morrow the interment takes place. 
Innocent or guilty—go not there.” I turned 
my horse, and galloped home. For some time 
I brooded over my situation; but this state was 
insupportable, and I resolved, come what might, 
tosee Pomasina. I went to the town, to the 
house, and was admitted. I found the family 
in deep mourning, the room darkened. I was 
received in solemn silence. The old people 
appeared to be so overpowered with their grief 
as a to be aware of my presence. After 
a dreadfu 
spoke; ‘ Wretched Pepe,’ said she, ‘ what have 
you done?—for that this bloody deed was yours, 
I can have nodoubt. I had faith in man’s 
love—-in man’s devotion to one dear ob 
ject. I believed in the existence of a feeling— 
of a passion, which could keep down, control, 
the natural violence of your dispositions. Alas! 
Iam awakened from my dream! You have des- 
troyed a whole family. These miserable old 
people are broken hearted; they have not long 
to live. I shall close their eyes, and then— 
unite myself to another lover, one who will not 
deceiveme. A convent will be my abode.— 
Now go, they will not molest you. The Corre- 
gidor has been here and made inquiry into the 
affsir. My distracted parents could not utter a 
word, and—may God forgive me'—I declared 
cur belief, our firm persuasion, that you had no 
land in this horrid crime; that we were certain 
i: was the act of banditti, for whom search is 
naking. Go—live and repent.’ 
“To you, kind Englishman,” continued the 
Miller, after a pause, ‘‘ to you I venture to tell 
al this. I think you will pity me. I never 
beheld Pomasina again, She is a nunin a con- 
vent at Madrid. From this fatal affair I date 
the commencement of all my misfortunes, my 
cnmes, if you will. Had Pomasina been per- 
mitted to become my wife, I should never have 
proved the unfortunate wretch you see before 
you.” 

I retired to the couch, which had been pre- 
pared for me, my gun by my side, and I quietly 
slipped a ball into each barrell over the usual 


proach. Iwas more occupied in directing my 


charge. But there was not any danger. This 


left hand, and making threatening gestures with ~ 


At length I could no © 


you not know, that yesterday, Don Tomas Igle- ~ 
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derer a8 he is, would not shed the | 
guest I slept soundly. Early on | 
the following morning I was off again in pursuit 


of another day’s sport. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS —_No. 4. 

TO A YOUNG MOTHER. 

BY CHARLES 
mother! what can teeble friendship say 

To sooth the anguish of this mournful day? 
They, they alone, whose hearts like thine have bled, 
Know how the living sorrow for the dead; 
Fach tutor’d voice, that seeks such grief to cheer, 
Strikes cold upon the weeping parent’s ear; 
I’ve felt it all—alas! too well I know 
How vain all earthly power to hush thy wo. 
God cheer thee, childless mother! *tis not given, 
For man to ward the blow that falls from heaven. 


I’ve felt it all—es thou art feeling now; 
Like thee, with stricken heart and aching brow, 
I’ve sat and watched by dying beauty’s bed, 
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But let us elose this commune, and leave unreveal- 
ed the last saared words that gr passed between 
them on earth. 

When Vane and the physicians stole back softly 
into the room, Trevylyan motioned them.to be still; 
“She sleeps,” he whispered, ‘* hush!” and in truth, 
wearied out by her emotions, and lulled by the belief 
that she had soothed one with whom her heart dwelt 
now, asever, she had fallen into sleep, or, it may be, 
insensibility, on his breast. There, as she lay so 
fair, so frail, so delicate, the twilight deepened into 
shade, and the first star, like the hope of the future, 
broke forth upon the darkness of the earth. 

Nothing enuld, equal the stillness without, save 
that which lay breathlessly within. For no one of 
the group stirred or spoke; and Trevylyan bending 
over her, never took his eyes from her face, watch- 
ing the parted lips, and fancying that he imbibed the 
breath. Alas! the breath was stilled! from sleep to 
deaths he had glided withouta sigh: happy, most hap- 


| py in that death! Cradled in the arms of unelranged 


love, and briehtened in her last thought by the 
consciousness of innocence, and the assurance of hea- 


burning tears of hopeless anguish shed; 
the sweet, but pallid face, 
And vainly tried some comfort there to trace; 
I’ve listened to the short and struggling breath; 
I’ve seen tiie cherub eye grow dim in death; 
Like thee, I’ve veiled my head in speechless gloom, 
And laid my first born in the silent tomb, 


THE DEATH OF GERTRUDE, 
From the Pilgrimsofthe Rhjne, 
For the next three days Gertrude was so ill as to 
be confined to her bed, All that time Trevylyan 
sat outside her door, without speaking, scarcely lift- 
ing his eyes from the round. The attendants passed 
to and fro—he heeded them not; perhaps as even the 
foreign menials turned aside and wiped their eyes, 
and prayed God to comfort him, he required com- 
passion less at that time than any other. There isa 
stupefaction in wo, and the heart sleeps with- 
out a pang when exhausted by its affliction, 
But on the fourth day Gertrude rose, and was 
carried down (how changed, yet how lovely ever!) 
to their common apartment. During these three 
days the priest had been with her often, and her spi- 
rit, full of religion from her childhood, had been 
unspeakably soothed by his comfort. She took 
food from the hand of Trevylyan; she smiled upon 
him as sweetly asof old. She conversed with him, 
though witha faint voice and broken intervals. But 
she felt no pain; life ebbed away gradually, and 
without a pang. “My father, she said to Vane, 
whose features still bore their usual calm, whatever 
might have passed within. “I know that you will 
grieve, when I am gone, more than the world might 
guess; for | only know what you were years ago, ere 
friends left you and fortune frowned—and ere my 
poor mother died. But do not, do not believe that 
hope and comfort leave you with me. Till the hea- 
vens pass away from the earth, there shall be hope 
and comfort for all.” 

They did not lodge in the town, but had fixed 
their abode on its outskirts, and within sight of the 
Neckar; and from the window they saw a lighter glid- 
ing guily by, till it passed, and solitude once more 
rested upon the waters. i 

“Ihe sail passes from our eyes,” said Gertrude, 
pointing to it, **but still it glides on as happily though 
we see it no more; and I feel—yes, father, I feel—I 
know thatit is so with Us. e glide down the 
river of time from the eyes of men, but we cease not 
the less to BE!” 

And now, as the twilight descended, she express- 
ed a wish before she retired to rest, to be Jeft alone 
with Trevylyan. He was not then” sitting by ber 
side, for he would not allow himself to do so; but 
with his face averted, at a little distance from her. 
She called him by his name; he answered not, nor 
turned. Weak as she was, she ra’sed herself from 
the sofa, and crept gently along the floor till she 
came to him and sank in his arms. 

© Ah, unkind!” she said, ‘unkind far onee!— 
Will you turn away from me? Come let us look once 
more upon the river; see, the night darkens over it. 
Uur pleasant voyage, the type of our love, is finished, 
our sail may be unfurled no more. Never again can 
your voice sooth the lassitude of sickness with the 
legend and the song—the course is run, the vessel is 
broken up, night closes over it fragments; but now 
in this hour love me, be kind to meas ever. Still 
let me be your own Gerirude—still let me close my 
eyes this night as before, with the sweet conscious- 
ness that Lam loved.” 

** Loved!—Oh Gertrude! speak not to me thus!” 

** Come, that is yourself again!” and she clun 
with weak arms caressingly to his breast; ** an 
now,” she said more solemnly, “let us forget that we 
are mortal; let us remember only that life is a part, 
not the whole, of our career; let as feel in this soft 
hour, and while yet we are unsevered, the presence 
of the Eternal that is withia us, so that it shall not 
be as death, but as a’short absence, and when once 
the pang of parting is over, you must think only that 
we are shortly to meet again. What! you turn from 
me still? See, 1 do not weep or grieve, I have con- 
quered the pang of our absence; will you be outdone 
by me? Do you remember, Albert, that you once told 
me how the wisest of the sages of old, ia prison, and 
before death, consoled his friends with the proof of 
the immortality of the soul. Is it not a consolation? 
does it net suffice? or will you deem it wise from the 

lips of wisdom, and vain from the lips of love.” 
“Hash, hush!” said Trevylyan wildly; or I shall 


ven. 


O SPARE MY FLOWER. 
BY H. F. LYTLE. 
‘O spare my flower, my gentle flower, 
The slender creature of a day! 
Let it bloom out its little hour, 

And pass away. : 
Too soon its fleeting charms must lie 
Decay’d, unnoticed, overthrown. 

O, hasten not its destiny— 
Too like thy own. 

‘ The breeze will roam to-morrow, 
And sigh to find his playmate gone; 
The bee will come its sweets to borrow, 

And meet with none. 
O spare! and let it still outspread 
Its beauties to the passing eye, 
And look up from its lowly bed 
Upon the sky. 
*O spare my flower! Thou know’st not what 
Thy undiscerning had would tear; 
A thousand charms thou notest not 
Lie treasured there. 
Not Solomon, in all his state, 
Was clad like Nature’s simplest child; 
Nor could the world combined create 
Une flowret wild, 


‘Spare then this humble monument 
Of an Almighty’s power and skill; 
And let it at His shrine present 
Its homage still. 
He made it who makes nought in vain; 
He watches it who watches thee; 
And He can best its date ordain 
Who bade it be.’ 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND ITS 
FQUNDER.—Bby hovssgEav. 
“I confess that the majesty of the Scriptures as- 


tonishes me—that the sanctity of the gospel speaks 
to my heart. View the books of the philosophers, 


with all their pomp, what a litleness have they when 


compared with this? Is it possible that a book at 


once so sublime and simple should be the work of 
men? Is it possible that he whose history it records 
should be himself amere man? Is this the style of 
an enthusiast, or of an ambitious sectary? What 
sweetness, what purity in his manners! What eleva- 
tion in his maxims! What profound wisdom in his 
disecurses! What presence of mind, what delicacy 
and what justness in his replies! What empire over 
his passions! Where is the man, where is the philo- 
sopher, who knows how. to act, to suffer and die, 
without weakness and without ostentation? When 
Plato paints his imaginary just man, covered with | 
all the ignominy of guilt, and deserving all the ho- 
nours of virtue, he paints Jesus Christ in every 
stroke of the pencil! Their semblance is so strong 
that all the fathers have perceived it, and thatit is 
not possible to mistake it. What prejudices, what 
blindness, must they have who dare to draw a com- 
parison between the son of Sophronicus and the son 
of Mary? What distance is there between the one 
and the other? As Socrates died without pain and 
disgrace, he found no difficulty in supporting his 
character tothe end; and if his easy death had not 
shed a lustre on his life, we might have doubted 
whether Socrates, with al) his genius, was any thing 
put a sophist. They say that he invented morality. 
Others before him had practised it, he only said what 
they had done; he only read lessons on their exam- 
gles. Aristides had just before Socrates explained 
the nature of justice;—Leonidas had died for his 
sountry before Socrates made it the duty of men to 
ove their country. Sparta had been temperate be- 
fore Socrates praised temperance. Greece had 
ybounded in virtuous men before be defined virtue. 
But where could Jesus have taken among his country- 
men that elevated and pure morality of which he 
alone furnished both the precepts and example? The 
most lofty wisdom was heard from the bosom of the 
most furious fanaticism; and the simplicity of the 
most heroic virtues honoured the lives of all people. 
The death of Socrates, serenely philosophising with 
his friends, is the most gentle that one can desire; 
that of one expiring in torments, injured, derided, 
reviled by a whole people, is the most horrible that 
one can fear. When Socrates takes the poisoned 
cup, he blesses him who presents it; and who at the 


ye: a five-frane piece to your own waiter—presto! 


think you an angel already.” 


| same time weeps, Jesus, in the midst of a horrid | 


a. 


unishment, prays for his enraged executioners.— 

es, if the life and death of Socrates are those of a 
philosopher, the life and death of Jesus Christ are 
those of a Gov. Shall we say that the history of the 
gospel is invented at pleasure? My friend, it is not 
thus that men iavent; and the actions of Soerates, con- 
cerning which no one doubts, are less attested than 
those of Jesus Christ. Afterall, this is shifting the 


difficulty—instead of solving it; for it would be more | 


inconceivable that a number of men should forge this 
book in concert, than that one should furnish the 
subject of it. Jewish authors would never have de- 
vised such a manner and such morality; and the gos- 
pel characters of truth are so great, so striking, so 
perfectly inimitable, that its inventor would be still 
more astonishing than its hero.” 


A Series of Familiar Letters from Abroad. 
+ By Theodore S. Fay. 


‘*Those circles, squares, and mounds stupendous, 
Of which the very ruins are tremendous.” 
Campbell. 

Frejus.—Rap! rap! rap!—apause—rap! rap! rap! 
“What is the matter?” ‘Le Voiturin, monsieur, 
pour les malles.” Confound the Voiturin, and the 
malles into the bargain; he has broken a dream of 
home so true and bright, that—rap! rap! rap! “Eh, 
bien, monsieur, that will do.” ‘*Les malles, mon- 
sieur;” I recollect myself gradually—‘‘this is one of 
the most interesting — of my life.” I open 
one eye—‘‘to which I have always looked forward 
with the greatest ardour.” I open the other eye— 
‘the morning light is to show us the scenery of a 
new world.” Rap! rap! and that poor Voiturin 
wailing too! a: 
ln half an hour we are ready. The baggage, the 
umbrella, the French grammar were in, Nugent’s 
Distionary and all. We swallowed a refreshingoup 
cafe au lait, and now for our first day’s travel in 

‘pance. 

The hall is lined with rows of servants, who each 
expect a donation, although many of them you never 
saw before. There is no end to this. You have 


e disappears, and you see him no more, but you 
are annoyed with the officiousness of two or three 
strangers, who scarcely allow you to walk apon your 
own legs; you are brushed to pieces, and bowed into 
a fever whichever way you turn; they start up from 
doors, pillars, out of closets, and other lurking- 
places; your slightest look is interpreted; your me- 
rest caprice watched; a sneeze creates a general sen- 
sation; and when you drop your handkerchief or 
glove, the whole population of the establishment is 
thrown into a sudden agitation. For the moment, 
you are anemperor; you taste a drop of despotic 
power. If you wished a cut from the moon, your 
temporary subjects would rush to the window, to the 
house-top, to the loftiest steeple, and return, with 
sorrowful countenances and bowing heads, deeply 
grieved at not being able to acccmplish your desire. 
But for all this you are expected to pay. It is not 
you they worship, but your purse. You resemble 
the queen bee, who is attended by the crowd, and 
overwhelmed with adulation, while she carries her 
little straw, but who is left neglected and alone the 
moment it drops from her hold. 

_ The system of rewarding servants is annoying to 
Strangers, and cpens the door to manifold petty 
abuses. ‘Their sppetite for five frang pieces is in- 
satiable. When you have stuffed one till he is 
ashamed to ask for more, there stands a peoniless 
companion in his place; some fellow whom you 
vaguely remember to have seen before; he poked his 
head into your room, to know if you wanted any 
thing, or asked you, whether you would dine at the 
table dhote, or in your own apartment; or, perad- 
venture, he was turned away the day you came, but 
bowed to you going out, and now puts in his claim 
with the rest. We broke away from them at last, 
like desperate flies out of a web, and congratulated 
ourselves in the dark voiture, upon our escape; but 
the carriage was stopped half a mile from tie hotel, 
by a man representing himself as the individual who 
knocked at ourdoor, at the request of the driver.— 
We dismissed sim, nem. con., and told Monsieur 

Voiturin, that, if he abandoned as to any more si- 
milar solicitations, we would turn back, and take 
passage immeciately for America. I must, how- 
ever, bear testimony to the excellentaccommodution 
of the Hotel Brauvias; for a few days sojourn, there 
are none bette: in Marseilles; but, as ail hotels are 
incefinitively apensive, travellers purposing to re- 
main any number of weeks would find it more agree- 
able, as well aseconomical, to drive at once to Mrs. 
Budd’s boardirg house. It would be still less ex- 
pensive to precure private furnished apartments, 
which may be very easily done, and receive breake 
fast and dinnerfrom a restaurateur. The bost mo- 


lumbering slowly over the stones, and gazing upor 
the old buildings and high walle es they 
| lently around in the Iamp-light. For a long time 
_we rode on in darkness, except what feeble glare 


was flung from the lantern, at the driver’s box, which 
was sometimes reflected into the carr upon our 
| eager faces from a broad, white wall. For an hour 


lingering of ni 
avle suspense, being totally unacquainted with the 
kind of scenery which the spptoadhing dawn would 
reveal, and exceedingly anxious to compare it with 
that of our last ride in America. At length the east 
cast a pale gleam, deepening slowly into a mornin 
too lovely for belief; the stars gradually faded away 
and the surrounding objects began to he visible in 
that delightful early light; as the day broadened 
from every eager lip burst exclamations of pleasur- 
able surprise; we were riding through a country of 
such inexpressible beauty, over large meadows, level 
as lakes, yet thrown between ranges of massive rocks 
and blue mountains; the whole road is a succession 
of such plains as West Point, similarly embosomed 
in the midst of lofty hills, and cultivated with a uni- 
versal care far beyond any thing we have ever be- 
fore seen. 

A day’s ride in America carries you through so 
scenes of rude magnificence and 
relieved here and there by comfortable lnoking farm 
houses, lovely seats, or pretty villages; it will, how- 
ever, present long intervals of barren hills, half cul- 
tivated meadows, and impenetrable forests; you ma 
take a book and read for hours, and lose nothing but 
a repetition of Nature in her simple forms. But this 
part of France offers quite a different prospect; you 
have not an instant even for conversation; it is an 
uninterrupted display of beauty; there is not an ineh 
of ground, not a hill, scarcely a mountain top, lost 
to the vivifying hand of agriculture; the rieh plains 
are clothed every where with varied luxuriance: the 
sloping hills are cut into terraces resembling large 
steps, and covered with grape vines; meadows, too 
of tie vine, and groves of the olive and fig, line the 
road. The lavish abundance of the blue grape is 
surprising; the fields lie half buried under it, and in 
one place, where a pannier had been overturned, the 
crushed fruit lay scattered almost like the fragments 
of a feast of Bacchus, Italy, Switzerland, and Ame- 
rica can all boast scenery much surpassing this in 
grandeur and sublimity— 


“Those loftier scenes Salyator’s soul adored—” 


but for beauty—ealm, peaceful, exquisite beauty, I 
never expect to see this equalled. The road winds 
through a perfect garden, and is strewn on either side 
with edifices of the most varied description, which 
singularly increase its charms; you are struck at 
once with its extraordinary picturesqueness; each 
view, through your carriage window, isa landseape 
to enchant you from the walls of an academy. The 
whole, long extent of country is a continued suc- 
cession of jast such lovely sketches as you have ad- 
mired in annuals, without ever really expecting to 
meet them in nature. Every thing is arranged, as 
it with the profoundest skill of art. This is really 
scenery. Werel but a painter, here would be la- 
bour for years. ‘The women and girls, with asses 


ht held us in most e- 


and panniers; the crosses and figures of Christ raise 


ed at short intervals; rude, heavy stone gateways; 
the fortresses and ancient castles frowning from the 
high rocks; the white chapels; the ruined ehurehes; 
the frequent arches, containing images of the Virgi: 
Mary and our Saviour; the broad stone walls of solid 


mason work, which every where appear ia place 
of our rail fences, and whichare sometimes green 


with inoss, and sometimes half hidden beneath: the 


masses of verdure; the old stone wells; the many eo+ 
Joured autumnal foliage; the houses of stone; the 
groups of peasants gathering olives; the naked hills 
of rock; the fresh and tender green of the meadow; 
the melancholy willow, and the old French towns 
which occur every few hours: each Ample object 
would serve as a copy fora drawing master. Imagine 
how we enjoyed our journey. The moderate 

at which we travel affords me the agreeable privi- 
lege of walking many miles aday, pausing at the 
summit of a hill to survey again and again the novel 
landscape, plucking a handful of the purple grape, 
or gazing along the meanders of a lovely brook that 
for a long time crawled by our road side, 


We have all been struck, too, with acertain pecu- 


liarity in the light of this warm and luxuriant clime, 
It isa mild, melancholy radiance without glare, not 
only shining on, but illamiging the spotless green 
fields, the masses of rich yerdure, the slanting ter- 
races, the sullen swells of rock, the distant azure 
mountains, and the peculia square houses and lofty 
stone towers, with a goldea sofiness rarely seen in 
the northern parts of America 
yellow sunset. ‘The autumn light of the Southern 
States approaches it, but the inhabitants of the north 
seldom behold the charms of their scenery so exqui+ 


, except from a tranquil 


ney to briog tc Marseilles is Napoleons or twenty | sitely enhanced. Come here and you will at onee 


franc pieces; wey may be had in New York for 
about three dolars eighty cents each, while, in Mar- 
seilles, they ae worth four dollars. Such of my 
countrymen as Wish to journey from Marseilles to 
Florence, or ary cther part of ltaly, should be care- 
ful in their bargains with Voiturins, &c. respecting 
the coin in whieh they are to pay at the end of their 
journey. Do sot promise Napoleons, or you will 
be deceived in the real value of the piece. Voiturins 
will swindle you more or less—the best of them; 


comprehend the raptures of artists upon the subject, 
and will appreciate even yetmore highly the produc- 
tions of Cole, Weir, and otters: of our countrymen, 
who have refleeted this spirit of loveliness with sur- 
prising fidelity from their landscapes. The views of 
our first day’s travel have, m truth, quite surpessed 

my imagination; it has expended my mind with new 
ideas of natare. I did not dream there was such 
beauty iu the world. Before we had quite feasted on 


they can do it im a thousand indefinite ways; there is 
no cunning too low for them to adopt, and no gain 


one picture, we were called to survey another. It 
seemed a kind of sacrilege to ride even at our moder 
rate pace through such an Eden. Ifany thing could 


too insignificant to excite their cupidity. 
Well, here ve are, inthe midaight of the voiture 


have heightened its beanties, it would have been the 
romantic forms in whichit was frequently presented 
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at the abrupt turn of a lofty rock, the 
high wall an arch, or from the 
gloomy shadow of a town through its high, narrow, 
chilled streets. These towns are complete wonders 
to us. Built entirely of stone, the houses are close 
together, four’ or five stories high, and the streets 
just wide enough to permit the passing of our car- 
riage with the wheels almost scraping against the 
doors on either side; and through the cross streets, 
darkened by the overhanging eaves, I think no com- 
mon vehicle could make its way. They are gene- 
rally filthy, repulsive and poverty-stricken, present- 
ing no appearance whatever of neatness or comfort. 
The most picturesque objects possible to Jook at in 
the distance, but wretched dens to be in. They are 
built, too, in the midst of the most luxuriant scenes, 
and itis really curious from their damp, cold recess- 
es, to catch the gleam of a bright bill clothed with 
verdure. You would glance so at nature, through 
the grates of a dungeon. Among others in our 
route, we have gone through Brignolles, Flassaus, 
Luc, Vidauban, and Muy, and here we are at Frejus, 
where we have stopped for several hours after a long 
delicious ride from five o’clock, to rest, breakfast, 
and examine the ruins for which the place is cele- 
brated. The town, besides its antiquities and the 
beauties of its situation, has another claim upon our 
interest, as the spot where Napoleon landed on his 
return trom Egypt, and where he embarked on his 
banishment to Elba. He had dined, the host assures 
us, in the very room in which I am writing. Near 
here, also, he disembarked on his escape from his 
little island. 

But even Napoleon is forgotten amid the extraor- 
dinary ruins. ‘Ihe vestiges of the aqueduct, and the 
splendid remaining arch of the fort built by Cesar, 
are justly mentioned by Mrs. Stark as truly inter- 
esting. But | was yet more powerfully struck with 
the fragments of the amphitheatre, of which she says 
It is a vast edifice, not unlike the repre- 
sentations of the Colosseum. 1 will not tire you with 
historical reeapitulations. But no book can impress 
you with the emotions with which ] have walked on 
this calm sunny morning through the arena of this 
ttme-blasted structure; by its broken arches, its 
winding passages, its mouldering walls and galleries 
wreathed with ivy and green with age. It isa sight 
to bring the blood around the shoulder, You tread 
thrillingly over its deserted ground, where undying 
nature still bursts out in fresh grass and flowers.— 
Here, even in this silent lovely spot, the hungry 
beast has roared and the desperate victim bled, and 
yonder moss-grown galleries have shaken with the 
shouts of the thousands. ‘The writhing victim, the 
raging beasts, those proud unfeeling Romans—how 
the scene is peopled with the power of fancy! And 
even such mere dreams are they; and these sublime 
monuments have dwindled to be a show of halt-for- 
gotten ages, and in place of the gallant and splendid 
array of valour and beauty, 1, with a silent compa- 
nion, regard the stately wreck, the vast emblem, the 
frightful lesson. Description cannot impress you 
with its majestic grandeur and solemo sublimity.— 
You behold a representative of the past world, and 
its presence arouses your soul like a spectre. It 
stands before you in sepulchral gloom, like Hamlet’s 
ghost, full of vague ruin and mysterious wo and de- 
solation, and like that, it locks within its stony 
heart, eternal secrets never to be blazoned in human 
cars. . 

How it opens to you the dark visions of vanished 
time! How the visible footsteps of ages mark its 
silent walls! How the spirit expands under its 
shadowy iufluences. How the great emblem strikes 
you with awe! You are treading not only on the 

ve of Rome, but you are reading the doom ot 
uman nature. Its gloomy walls are clothed with 
silence, butto me they spoke in thunder. A brave 
man might turn pale by a Romanruin, It made me 
cold in the sun$hine, and I breathed when I turned 
back to the pleasant orarge groves and weighty 
loads of verdure; to the singing of birds, the foot- 
steps of men and women, the fragrance of flowers, 
and the blessings of the present world. Simple and 
bright nature revived meas if | had arisen trom a 
descent into Avernus. 
In our walk around Freus, we were greeted with 
other, if possible, more extraordinary fragments of 
that wonderful Rome, whch thus holds its place 
upon the globe, wounded but unconquered by time. 
hey are the remnants ofan enormous palace, which 
must have enclosed lakes, gardens, and all the mul- 
tifarious varieties of Romm magnifience. ‘They ap- 
ared in the shape of broid, lofiy black walls, fear- 
ully dilapidated, as if shattered by the ligtning.— 
Some ofthe massive colunns are quite separated 
from the rest, and stand tine-wasted wrecks apon a 
meadow of the most fresh and spotless green lL ever 
saw. I shall never forget ¢ row of arches, each rent 
just half way, and thus blding out their broken 
arms to the air, while the ivy had so completely 
overgrown their sides an¢ top, that from one posi- 
tion the scathed stones themselves were almost 
entirely hidden from viev. Old Rome herself will 
never sweep so heavily over the chords of my soul. 

I shal! be there amazed lke one bewildered in a 

neral battle amid countless objects of horror,whose 

feelings may much more by 
the e ofa single being crushed to death. 


Canat NaviGation.—Up to Wednesday last, six 
hundred and sixty-five canal boats had passed the 


Remepy ror BurNs—A correspondent of the Bir- 
mingham Gazette says—‘* Permit me to communi- 
cate a fact exemplifying the efficiency of the imme- 
diate application of cotton and wool in cases of burns 
and scalds. One of my men had the misfortune, 
whilst engaged over a hot fire, to fall on the heated 
cylinder, by which the skin of the fleshy part of one 
of his arms was entirely destroyed, and presented 
the appearance of a severe wound. In the course of 
half an hour from the time of the aceident he bound 
cotton wool tightly round the arm, and the pain, 
which was so severe as to occasion a feeling of sick- 
ness for several hours after, at the expiration of that 
time entirely ceased. Nine days elapsed before the 
cotton wool was removed, when an entire cure pre- 
sented itself.” 


Matthew Newkirk, Esq. the new proprietor of 
the Brandywine Springs, who has so greatly embel- 
lished and generally improved that favorite resort, 
gave a dinner there, on Saturday last, to a large num- 
ber of his friends of this city, for whom he provid- 
ed conveyance ty Wilmington in the steamboat Em- 
erald, and thence in carriages. The repast was pre- 
pared for a company ofa hundred, by Mr. Page, and 
consisted of luxuries which might well satisfy the 
most fastidious epicure. The fresh salmon and 
sheeps-head, in abundance, seemed to be keenly 
relished. A band of wind instruments aceompanied 
the party. It was, altogether, a sumptuous enter- 
tainmeut. 


Select Poetry. 


From the Father’s Magazine. 


A Father to his Motherless Children. 


BY MRS. L, H. SIGOURNEY. 


Come, gather closer to my side, 
My little smitten flock, 

And [ will tell of him who brought, 
Pure water from the rock; 

Who boldly led God’s people forth 
From Egypt’s wrath and guile, 

And once a cradled babe did float, 
All helpless on the Nile. 


You’re weary—precious ones—your eyes 
Are wandering far and and wide: 
Think ye of her who knew so well 
Your tender thonght to guide; 
Who could to wisdom’s sacred lore 
Your fixed attention claim! 
Ah! never from your hearts erase, 
That blessed Mother’s name. 


*Tis time to sing yourevening bymn— 
My youngest intant dove, 

Come press thy velvet cheek tomine, 
And learn the lay of love; 

My shelteriog arms can clasp you all, 
My poor deserted throng— | 

Cling as you used to cling to her, | 
Who sings the angel’s song. 


Begin, sweet birds, the accustom’d strain— 
Come warble loud and clear— 

Alas! alas! you’re weeping all, 
You’re sobbing in my ear. 

Good night—go say the prayer she taught, 
Beside your little bed: 

The lips that used to bless ycu there, 
Are silent with the dead. 


A father’s hand ‘your course may guide 
Amid the thoras of life; 

His care protect these shrinking plants 
That dread the storms of strife; 

But who upon your infant hearts 
Shall like that mother, write? 

Who touch the springs that rule tke soul! 
Dear mourning babes, good niglt. 


From the Pearl. 
TO THE SUN. 
BY MISS A. C, LYNCH, OF HARTFORD. 


Thou glorious lamp of Space! Thou that dost 
flood 

The void of heaven with brightness! in thy glow 

Unnumbered worlds, age after age, aave trod 

In their appointed paths, and yet thy flow 

Of lustre hath not ebbed.—Before tly brow 

The stars still veil themselves—thy birning glance 

Is all unquenched, undimmed, unchanged e’en 
now 

As when the finger of Omnipotence 

Pointed to thee thy throne amid the vast ex anse. 


Yes, all unchanged.—As on that morn when rang 
The shouts of joy as forth thy rays were spread, 
While aJl the morning stars together sang, 
Sothou art now! The morning stars have fled, 
The towering hill with age has bowed its head, 
The sea has changed its home with the dry land, 


port of Huntingdon this season. 


The earth has gathered in her countless dead 


Again and yet again—but thou dost stand 
anes and un@oved, upheld by God’s own 
nd!, 


Thy beams rest not alone where monarchs dwell, 

They linger round the cottage of the poor, 

And pierce the gratings of the captive’s cell— 

And when thou lookest on the lowliest flower 

That lifts its head to thee but for an hour, 

Thy glances just as mildly, gentle ‘burn, 

As when thou gazest on the loftiest tower, 

Or on the countless worlds that round thee turn. 
Oh! what a lesson here might human frailty learn, 


Thou lookest upon the earth, and in thy rays 

She brings her increase forth. ‘Thine early light 

Unfolds the bud, and thy intenser gaze 

T ns summer flower. Thou takest thy 

ight, 

And o’er the earth then walks the starry night; 

Thou guidest the waters of the unquiet main 

Whose billows foam and tremble in their might— 

For o’er the winds of heaven thou holdest thy reign 
From the soft, flower-kissed breeze to the wild hur- 

ricane. 


When I beheld thy bright, alehemic glance. 
A flood of gold-light o’er the landscape throw, 
Or every cloud that decks the blue expanse 
Beneath thy gaze with deepening blushes glow, 
Or when I see thee tint the heavenly bow, 
Or with thy gaze the icebound waters melt 
As spring returns before thy burning brow, 
I wonder not that Persia’s children knelt 

And deemed thou wast the Heaven wherein the Eter- 

nal dwelt! 


Thou isle of brightness mid the an sea! 
As oft I gaze on thee at closing day, 
I feel my spirit fluttering to be free,— 
To cast its bonds of ignerance away, 
And learn thy mysteries—and then I say 
Peace my sad thoughts! but yet a little time 
And your frail prison will have changed to clay 
And ye shall stand before the throne of Him 
To — veiled brow of light this glorious lamp is 
ima! 


**To thee, Oh Lord, Iwill lift up my soul.” 
THE SOUL’S REFUGE. 


BY T. A. WORRALL. 
Written to the text, at the request of a female. 


I. 
When the heart feels a cold world’s bitterness 
Cast o’er the spirit, like the chill of night— 
When, like a mountain, cares and sorrows press, 
How beautiful is hope, sweet star of light! 
’Tis then the spirit turns to thee, Oh! Lord— 
Father of Life! how soothing is thy word! 


When all which mov’d, or all which charm’d the 
heart, 


Flies, like the vision of a summer’s eve 
When, sick ot life, and of the worid no part, 
Doom’d, in its loneliness, to bear and grieve: 
Tis then the spirit turns to thee, O Lord— 
Father of Life! how soothing is thy word! 


When rolling years still mock the bosom’s pain, 
And life has ceased to be a golden dream— 
When wealth and high ambition have prov’d vain, 
The very mockery which now they seem: 
*Tis then the spirit turns to thee, O Lord— 
Father of Lile! how soothing is thy word! 


When friends have left us, as all friends must fade, 
Swept from the earth by ever ceaseless death— 
When the fond heart has thrilled to be detrayed, 
And what was dearest passes like a breath: 
’Lis then the spirit turns to thee, Oh! Lord— 
Father of Life! how soothing is thy word! 


When many sink, and there are few who stay, 
Of all who made qur early being bright— 
When, of these few, the last shall drop away, 
Like the last star upon the face of night: 
*Lis then the spirit turns to thee, Oh! Lord— 


On the 2d inst. at Friends’ Meeting House, in Orange 
street, JAMES CAULEY, Jr. of Wilmington, Delaware, 
to SIDNEY E. daughter of Joseph Howell, of this city, 

On the 29th inst. by the Rev. Thos. Neall, Mr. ISAAC 
WARREN, to Miss MARGARET BARTLEY, all Of this 
city. 

In Frankford, on Thursday, 26th ultimo, by th 
Lewis, Mr. BRITTIAN MAGARGAL, 
SHUSTER, both of Philadelphia county, 


PECK, to Miss AMELIA BUSHEL, 


Addzookers, bobs and weedding cakes ! 
» What change of measures wedlock makes! 


yy =r as a thought at Hymen’s beck, 
A bushel’s changed into a peck ! 


On the 3d instant, by the Rev. J.C. Clay, Mr. JOHIEL 
CORLISS, to Miss MARY ROBINSON, 

On the same evening, by the same, Mr. BENJAMIN F. 
TAYLOR, to Miss REBECCA M. GARDINER, all of 
Philadelphia. 

On Thursday, Ist inst. by the Rev, John Chambers, Mr, 
CHARLES N. ROBINS, to Miss ELIZABETH DANEN. 
HOWER, both of this city. 

On Thursday, 3d inst. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 
ADAM SMITH, to Miss HANNAH BILDERBACK, aij 
of this city. 

On Wednesday afternoon, 2d inst. by Alderman John 
Laws, Mr. MOSES ISAAC VANDERSLICE, to Mr 
BARBARA COHEN. all of the Northern Liberties. 

ou Thursday evening, 3d inst. by the Rey. Z. Fuller, 
Mr. HENRY W.SPEEL, to Miss HARRIET, younges, 
daughter of James M‘Cormick, Esq. all of the Northery 
Liberties. 

On Tuesday, Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Eyre, Mr. GEO. 
GEYER, to Miss RUTH DILLTS, all of the Norther 
Liberties. 

in New York, on the 12th of June, Mr. JAS. REESE, of 
New Haven, (late of Philadelphia.) to Miss ADELINE 
DUNHAM, eldest daughter of Mr. Samnel Dunham, of 
New York. 

At Baltimore, on the 12th ult. by the Rev. Dr. Davies 
Dr. W. W. WALLACE, to Miss CAROLINE, daughter 
of Jeremiah Stull, Esq. of Cumberland county, N. J. 

At Newark, JOHN G. BEACH, of Philadelphia, to 
Miss SOPHIA GOULD HARRISON. 


DIED 

Suddenly, on Tuesday afternoon, ALBERT G, son of 

John and Maria White, in the 14th year of his age. 

On the morning of the 2d inst. CHARLES L. infant sor 
of J. L.. Van Tine, in the 2d year of his age. 

In Upper Darby, Delaware county, on Sunday after. 
noon, 29th ult. Mrs. MARY M‘FADDEN, wife of George 
M‘Fadden, in the 31st year of her age. 

On Thursday moraing, 3d inst after a protracted illness 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, infant son of John Rheiner, 
Jr. Esq. of the Northern Liberties. 

On the 22d ult. HENRY CLAY HAINES, infant son of 
Benjamin and Ann L. Haines, aged 4 months and 15 days. 

On Tuesday afternoon, LYDIA ANN DOWELL, aged 
14 years. 

In New York,on Monday evening, on a visit for the 
benefit of his health,Mr. HENRY JOSEPH, aged 36 years, 
a native of London, Eng. and long a resident of Philadel- 
phia, leaving a disconsolate wife and three smail children 
to deplore his loss. 

On Sunday morning, 6th inst. Mr. JAMES P. RAMSAY 
Merchant of this city, in the 39th year of his age. 

On Saturday, 5th instant, of dyssentina, WILLIAM H. 
CRAWFORD, second son of Col. W. P, Smith, in the 7th 
year of his age. 

On Friday, 4th inst. MARY, wife of Richard Robinett, 
in the 65th year of her age. 

At Burlington, N. J. on Tuesday morning, Ist inst. Mrs 
ELIZABETH CHESTER, relict of Col. John Chester, 
Wethersfield, \Conn.) in the 78th year of her age 

Suddenly, on Thursday afternoon, 3d inst. Mrs. HAN- 
NAH CLEMENT, consort of Johu Clement, Esq. of Had- 
donfield, N. J in the 5lst year of her age. 

Suddenly, at Galloway, Md. at the residence of Colone 
Wm. Hugiilett, on saturday evening, 2lst ult. the Rev 
WM. BISHUP, one of the oldest members of the Methodist 
Episcopal ministry in that Conference. 

On Monday morning, 7th inst. LYDIA, wife of John M. 
ones. 

On Saturday evening, Sth inst. Mrs. JULIA ANN, wife 
of William Stevenson. 

On Tuesday morning, 8th inst. MARY ELIZABETH 
B., youngest daughter of Mrs. Susan Schrack, in the 13th 
year of her age. 

On Monday morning, 7th inst. after a long and protract- 
ed illness, which she bore with christain fortitude and re- 
signation, Miss ADELINE BECKEL, second daughter of 
the late Geo. Beckel, Esq 

On Saturday, after a short but severe illness, Miss 
CATHERINE, eldest daughter of Mr. Godfrey Bockius, of 
Roxborough, Philadelphia county. 

On the 30th ult. Mr. A. P. PESOA, in the 35th year of 
his age. 

On the 6th inst. WILLIAM HENRY, infant son of Geo. 
FP. and Sarah Thrasher, aged 3 mouths. 

On Saturday morning, 28th ult. at Williamsport, Penn. 
on his way home from Philadelphia, Mr. ABRAHAM 
BAKER, merchant of Lycoming county, and formerly of 


Father of Life! how soothing is thy word! 
Vi. 
When that which was, but is no longer sweet, | 
Turns to a poison where it once could heal— 
And all is joyless which the eye may meet, 
Tis time to fall, when we must cease to feel. 
Tis then the spirit turns to thee, Oh! Lord— 
Father of Life! how soothing is thy word! 


| 


On Tuesday evening, Ist inst. by the Rev H. A. Board- | 
man, M-KKEAN BUCHANAN, Purser of the U.S. Navy, 
to FRANUES SELINA, daughter of the late Col. Isaac 
Roberdeau, of the U.S. Topographical Engineers. 

On the Ist instant, at Friends’ Meeting House, in New 
street, ROBERT ALSOP, to MARIA FELL, both of this 
city. 

On Wednesday evening, 25th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Geny, 
Mr. WILLIAM SCHELL, to Miss MARY BELL, both of 
this city. 

On the same evening, by the same, Mr. BENJAMIN 
WHITMAN, to Miss ELIZA DAVIS, both of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, 24th ult. Mr. JAMES SHAW, to 
Miss CATHERINE YANDS, both of the Northern Liber- 
ties. 

On the evening of the 29th ult. by the Rev. Geo. Chand- 
ler. Mr. JOHN STEWART, to Miss CATHERINE KEs- 


| LER, all of Kensington. 


this city. He had been im Philadelphia five weeks, la- 
bouring under severe indisposition and under the care of 
a physician. He was in hopes of reaching home betore his 
decease—arriving within sixteen miles ot his place of resi- 
dence, he sent for his wife, but vielded up his last breath be- 
fore she reached him. He wasa worthy and honesi man, 
and has left behind him a large number of relatives aud 
friends to mourn his melancholy decease. 


On the morning of the 6th inst. GEORGE, infant son of 


John Whiteman, aged 1 year. 
On the 16th ult. aged 17 months and 10 days, MARY 


ELIZABETH WORTHINGTON, daughter of George 


Louder, and grand daughter of David Carlisle, of the 
Northern Liberties, 

On Sunday morning, 6th inst. WILLIAM HEADMAN, 
Sen in the 8th year of his age, for many years a respect- 
able inhabitant of this city. Mr. Headman was a Ger- 
man by birth, but emigrated to titis country at an early 


age, and participated in the batties aud dangers of our — 


revolution. In every duty of the patriot and the citizen 
he was pre-eminent, and has left behind»the proudest title 


to the recollection of all who knew him, “ that of an 
honest man.” 


O’er him who fill’d his orbit here, 
Let Patriots shed a bosom tear; 
A father, citizen and friend 

Did, in his chainless spirit, blend. 


O’er him for whose adopted land, 

He spili’d his blood and wav'd his brand, 
Oh! let Columbia’s tear be shed 

In sorrow o’er her honour'’d dead. 


At Washington city, on the 4th ultimo, Mr. JOSIAH | 
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